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YOUR SCHOOL IS A 
COMMUNITY CENTER.... 


Assistant United States Commissioner of Education says, "From 
the standpoint of community use, the school auditorium is one of 
the most important units in the building."—Bulletin No. 4. 1939. 
Department of Interior. 


AS A THEATRE 

AS AN ASSEMBLY OR CONCERT HALL 
FOR FORUMS 

FOR MOTION PICTURES 

FOR RADIO PROGRAMS 

FOR COMMUNITY MEETINGS 


CoO PWD = 


Important Equipment Available 
Immediately Without Priority 


STAGE EQUIPMENT—AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
—DRAPES AND SHADES— 
FILMS AND SLIDES—SANITARY SUPPLIES 


Write Us for Information! 
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i ; oa people, some things, naturally bring a friendly re- 
¢ sponse. Coca-Cola has spent 57 years earning such a friendly 
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response from millions...confidence in its goodness, its 


quality and in its unique ability to refresh you. 


Coca-Cola had to be good to get where it is. A 
blend of flavors gives it delicious taste that sets 
it apart. There’s unique goodness about its 


energy-giving refreshment. 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself,—the tradeemarked product of The 


Coca-Cola Company. 
* * * 


Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola. Those times 
when you cannot get it, remember: Coke, being first 


choice, sells out first. Ask for it each time. 


Ever notice that 
wherever people go 
to have fun, such as 
here at Central Park 
Zoo, you find they 
are usually having 
ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
too. Its taste and 
quick refreshment 
always “belong”. 









The best is 
always the better buy! 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


THE FIGHT MUST CONTINUE 


There is the temptation after a battle is won for war- 
riors to lay down their arms, take a well-earned rest, and 
indulge themselves in sweet recollections of their heroic 
accomplishment. History is replete with examples of the 
disastrous consequences which almost invariably accom- 
pany such indulgence. Armies must not relax their efforts 
until the final victory toward which they are striving has 
been achieved. Each battle won should only inspire them 
to rally their forces and hasten with renewed vigor and 
determination into their next conquest. 

The public school forces of Tennessee have won a nota- 
ble victory in the progressive school legislation enacted 
by the Seventy-Third General Assembly. There is a temp- 
tation for us now to lay down our arms, take a well-earned 
rest, and indulge ourselves in sweet recollections of our 
heroic accomplishment. Our victory will be short lived 
if we yield to that temptation. Rather, our recent success 
should only inspire us to rally our forces and hasten with 
renewed vigor and determination into the next conquest 
which will take us another step nearer the goal toward 
which we are striving. 

And what is the goal toward which all are striving? 
Adequate educational opportunities for every child in Ten- 


nessee! This goal will be achieved when we have: a capable 
teacher in every classroom—a teacher adequately paid, 
secure in the knowledge that he will hold his job so long 
as he renders satisfactory service, and protected against 
fear of a penniless old age by a sound retirement system; 
a curriculum sufficiently broad to meet the needs of every 
child from kindergarten through the university; competent 
school supervision in every county of the state; adequate 
libraries in every school, liberally supplied with books 
adapted to student needs and interests; a safe and effi- 
cient system of school transportation in every county; 
modern, completely equipped school buildings in every 
locality where the existence of a school can be justified. 

The war has made it necessary for us to push into the 
background some of these long-time objectives and to 
concentrate our immediate efforts toward the one ob- 
jective in our program which is most essential to the suc- 
cess of our nation's war effort: a capable teacher in every 
classroom. In the face of tremendously increased living 
costs and sky-rocketed wages in fields other than teaching, 
this objective can be attained only by payment of salaries 
which will induce capable people to enter and remain in 
the teaching profession. Despite the generosity of the 
Governor and Legislature in substantially increasing state 


ANNUAL STATE PUBLIC SCHOCL EXPENDITURES, 1937-1944 





























































































































Ditterences in] Per Cent In 
1936-1937 | 1937-1938 | 1938-1939 | 1939-1940 | 1940-1941 | 1941-1942 | Appropria- er 1043-44 | for 194s eas 
1941944 | turettor’ | “tere 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) me we od 

Hiementary schools, per capita and equalization| $5,082,029. 92|$6,513, 133. 29|$6, 723, 512. 63|$ 6,813,040. 93|$ 6,967,806. 42|$ 7,250,000. 00/$ 7,250,000. 00|$2, 167,970.08] 42.65 
Hementary School Transportation 337,500.00] 337,520.00 315,000.00} 315,000.00] 304,423.00} 325,000.00] 325,000.00 
High Schools 405,200.00} 612,499.00] 707,379.63, 949,999.39 949,999.39] 1,149,999.28| 1,260,000.00] 854,800.00] 210.95 
High School Transportation 75,000. 00) 75,000. 00) 
S&hool Libraries 6,058.47] 71,946.80 63,566.69} 44,980.77] 44,894.58) 44,667.57]  50,000.00| 43,941.53) 725.29 
Elementary School Supervision 28,717.72 40,563.90] 43,798.55] 45,578.98} 44,767.68] 50,000.00] 50,000.00 
County Superintendents’ Salaries 68,917.92) 90,300.48] 91,172.44] 90,059.09] 90,855.83} 90,958.67] 118,750.00) 49,832.08} 72.30 
Free Textbooks 271,647.51] 21,137.35] 99,842.73] 350,000.00] 350,000.00 
University of Tennessee 450,000.00] 643,990.88} 621,173.93} 750,000.00} 750,000.00]  900,000.00/ 1,000,000.00] 550,000.00] 122.22 
State Teachers Colleges— 

Johnson City 56,000.00, 81,184.41] 89,007.82] 99,637.83] 100,215.66] 114,772.75]  120,000.00| 64,000.00] 114.28 

Murfreesboro 56,000.00] 78,610.02} 77,106.68] 98,615.10] 101,206.05] 115,956.46] — 120,000.00| 64,000.00] 114.28 

Memphis 56,000.00} 84,596.94] 82,878.41) 99,538.55] 106,299.07] 109,952.18] 120,000.00] 64,000.00] 114. 28 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 56,000.00] 73,060.15] 76,475.42} 99,176.17| 104,998.84) 115,200.00} 120,000.00] 64,000.00] 114.28 
A. & I. State College 52,000.00]  55,027.60| 70,581.56) 73,550. 19 5,896.11] 49,746.48} 120,000.00} 68,000.00 130.76 
Austin Peay Normal 36,000.00} 42,212.68) 37,982.51] 47,163.15) 51,789.08) 78,056.46 75,000.00] 39,000.00] 108.33 
Tean, School for the Blind 70,413.75] 60,663.50] 66,649.95] 66,858.99 68,273.40/ 72,763.49} 85,000.00} 14,886.25] 20.71 
Tenn. School for the Deaf 101,227.50] 115,279.24] 112,492.56} 117,860.05) 117,476.55| 140,518.12] 140,000.00] 38,772.50} 38.30 
Tean. Industrial School 103,640.00] 128,328.33] 113,522.22) 148,664.39] 150,211.43) 156,990.53) 170,000.00| 66,360.00] 64.02 
Vocational Rehabilitation 82,872.41] 35,458.05] 30,453.71] 43,613.57] 66,204.45] 81,223.90) 100, 000. 00} 17,127.50} 20.66 
Voestional Education 328,407. 32] 126,897.91| 187,279.45] 280,112.75) 249,122.30] 247,589.52] 437,000.00] 108,502.68] 33.06 
Alvin C, York HL. 8. 7,500.00] 11,834.43] 11,722.14) 16,000.00) 16,283.76] 21,427.60] 25,000.00] 17,500.00] 233.33 
Emergency Supplement to Teachers’ Salaries, } 850,000.00} 850,000. 00] 
_|___ TOTALS |$7,018,267. 29|89, 200,241. 43)$0,550,021. 65)$10,419,316. 98|$10, 323,339. 50/811, 188.856. 51|$12,960, 750.00|85,942,482.71| 84.67 
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school appropriations for the coming biennium, the sal- 
aries of teachers in Tennessee will still be insufficient to 
stem the tide of capable teachers who daily are leaving 
their classrooms to accept more lucrative employment in 
other fields. Eighty per cent of Tennessee's teachers and 
principals still have salaries of less than $1,200 per yearl 

With adequate teachers’ salaries continued as our im- 
mediate objective, where next shall we turn for funds with 
which further to increase teachers’ salaries? There are 
three sources from which such funds may be obtained: 
state, local, and federal. An analysis of the possibilities for 
increased funds from each of the sources should assist us in 
devising our campaign strategy for the immediate future. 


State Funds 


State funds for public education have increased phe- 
nomenally during the past six years. The accompanying 
table indicates that total state school appropriations have 
increased almost eighty-five per cent during this period, 
while increases in state appropriations for the different 
phases of the school program have ranged from 20.71 per 
cent for the Tennessee School for the Blind to 725.29 per 
cent for School Libraries. Five major state school ex- 
penditures have been added since 1936-37: elementary 
school transportation, high school transportation, elemen- 
tary school supervision, free textbooks from grades one 
through six, and the emergency supplement to teachers’ 
salaries. 

So generous has the state been in increasing its public 
school expenditures during recent years that question may 
well be raised concerning the advisability of eliminating 
the state from consideration as a possible source of funds 
for further increasing teachers’ salaries. Yet, in Tennessee, 
the state is still bearing a smaller portion of the total cost 
of public education than in most states in the South. Even 
with the increased funds provided by the 1943 Legislature, 
the state will pay less than forty-five per cent of the total 
current expenses of public elementary and high schools 
in Tennessee during the coming biennium. In North Caro- 
lina the state pays sixty per cent of the total current school 
costs, while in only two states of the South does the state 
pay less than forty-five per cent of the total school costs. 

Every available study of financial ability to support edu- 


cation indicates that the State of Tennessee could still in- 
crease its school expenditures considerably without unduly 
burdening its taxpayers. However, the next regular session 
of the Legislature will not be held until 1945, while our 
teachers are in need of further salary relief immediately, 


Local Funds 

Had the increase in local school funds been propor- 
tionate to the increase in state school funds during the past 
six years our schools would not be suffering their present 
financial distress and teachers would not be leaving their 
profession in such great numbers to seek better pay in 
other fields. While the state from 1936-37 to 1943-44 
was increasing its public school expenditures eighty-five per 
cent, the counties were increasing their average elemen- 
tary school tax rate only five per cent and their average 
high school tax only thirty-nine per cent. During the 
period thirty-five counties actually lowered their elemen- 
tary schoo! tax rates, while twenty-one counties made no 
change in their rates; four counties lowered their high 
school tax rates and eight counties made no change in 
them during the period. Last year the income from reg- 
ular city tax levies for high schools throughout the state 
was $63,929.46 less than for 1936-37. These figures indi- 
cate that many counties have used their increased state 
school funds to lower their own school tax rates rather than 
to improve school conditions, as was intended by the Leg- 
islatures which provided the increased state school funds. 

Some poorer counties rightly contend that they are not 
financially able to increase their school support; that their 
school tax rates are already unbearably high. But mere 
tax rates are meaningless unless examined in their relation 
to tax assessments. A tax rate of fifty cents on property 
assessed at |00 per cent of actual value is equivalent toa 
tax rate of one dollar on property assessed at only fifty 
per cent of its real value. Thus counties which have ab- 
normally high school tax rates may not actually be spend- 
ing more than they are financially able to spend for schools. 

The following table presents a rough estimate of the 
percentage assessed property values were of real property 
values in 1939-40 in the different counties of the state: 








PER CENT ASSESSED VALUE IS OF ESTIMATED REAL VALUE OF PROPERTY IN VARIOUS COUNTIES OF TENNESSEE 
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Of course, repeal of the poll tax will probably neces- 
sitate an increase in local property taxes, but many coun- 
ties and cities of the state, without overburdening them- 
selves, can take over this obligation and still provide funds 
for substantially increasing teachers’ salaries. 

Although the financing of public education is rapidly 
coming to be regarded as a state and federal responsi- 
bility, the local governments must continue to bear a 
major part of the public school expense until such time 
as the state and federal governments assume this respon- 
sibility. Therefore, in searching for funds with which to 
increase teachers’ salaries, local education associations 
should first study carefully the financial ability of their 
own city or county governments to provide the needed 
funds. 

Federal Funds 


The general arguments in support of federal aid to 
public education are too well known to need repeating. 
Suffice it to say that if both state and local governments 
in Tennessee make every reasonable effort to finance their 
own schools, their educational programs will still be in- 
adequately financed. With an average income per child 
of $1,253 as compared to a national average of $2,534 
Tennessee is simply not able financially to support an edu- 
cational program which will compare with even the average 
for the United States. 

For Tennessee and for all states in the nation which have 
more than their proportionate number of children to be 
educated and less than their share of wealth with which to 
do the job, federal aid for public education is the only 
ultimate guarantee of an adequate educational program. 
Therefore, in our immediate battle for increased teachers’ 
salaries and in our long-time struggle for adequate school 
support we should concentrate our efforts toward securing 
federal aid for public education. 

More specifically, loca! education associations and all 
organizations and individuals interested in public school 
progress should immediately throw their full influence be- 
hind Senate Bill 637, now pending in the United States 
Senate. 


INDUSTRY REAFFIRMS SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


The War Congress of American Industry of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, attended by over 4,000 of 
the nation's business and industrial leaders in December, 
1942, again affirmed its support of education by official 
resolution. The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the American system of free education is primary among 
the institutions to which our nation must look for the development 
of the skill and initiative necessary to sustain our nation's progress: 
and prosperity; and 

Whereas many teachers have left their schools to enter the armed 
services or industrial establishments for the duration of the war to 
the point where there is danger that the efficiency of the educa- 
tional system may be impaired; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That industry urges its members to continue in 
each community their active interest in the school system and to assist 
in the maintenance at all times of an adequate teaching personnel. 

The Congress also expressed official thanks to the Na- 
tional Education Association and its Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education for cooperation 
in the series of sixteen education and industry conferences 
held in industrial areas throughout the country. Further 
conferences were urged for 1943. 
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BOOKS to Help You Bring Your..... 


VICTORY PROGRAM 


For High Schools to Full Success! 





%* FOR PRE-INDUCTION COURSES * 





The Fundamentals of 
ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction Text 


The Fundamentals of 
SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction Text 


JOHNSON and NEWKIRK 


PREPARED TO MEET ARMY SPECI- 
FICATIONS in skilled training as set forth in 
the outlines based upon TECHNICAL AND 
FIELD MANUALS OF THE WAR DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Each $1.32 Illustrated. 





% FOR PRE-FLIGHT COURSES x 





ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS 


SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS 


For the basic course in pre-flight training; 
used in thousands of high schools to train 
hundreds of thousands of young Americans 
for the air. $1.32 - $.96 respectively. 

in the famous AIR-AGE EDUCATION 
SERIES. Prepared with the cooperation of 
the C. A. A. Sponsored by the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. 





A new series of supplementary primary readers 
with the specific purpose of providing easy 
reading through familiar words in new situations. 


CORE-VOCABULARY 
READERS Huvser-Sauispury-Gates 


Happy, interesting story materials constructed 
on the core-vocabulary found by examination to 
be common to major basal reading series. For 
first-supplementary use in Grades 1-3. 
Primer: THe Ranca Book, $.76 
First Reader: Rusty Wants A Doe, $.80 
Second Reader: Suoxy, THE Crow (In press) 
Third Reader: PLansEs For Bos AND ANDY 
press 











(All prices are list; subject to school 
P quoted are | yy regular 





The WMaemtllan Co 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 





Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON, Box 206, Trenton 








Preinduction Training 


for... PROSPECTIVE ARMY INDUCTEES 


(A statement prepared by the Civilian Pre- 

induction Training Branch, Industrial Personnel 

Division, Headquarters, Services of Supply, 
War Department) 





Our Army today is an army of spe- 
cialists. Our soldiers are radio oper- 
ators, telephone linesmen, bombardiers, 
antiaircraft gunners, administrative 
clerks, spotters, airplane mechanics, 
tank drivers, telegraph operators, 
cooks, machine gunners, automotive 
mechanics, and technicians in the other 
610 specialized military jobs. 

These men need a knowledge of 
electricity, machine, shopwork, radio, 
automotive mechanics, clerical prac- 
tices, radio code or similar training in 
fundamentals if they are to be welded 
rapidly and efficiently into the kind of 
complex, integrated fighting force de- 
manded by total warfare. For some 
time, the Army has not been getting 
a sufficient number of men through 
the reception centers who have the 
type of specialized training directly 
usable in Army occupations. The 
educational agencies of the nation 
may play a most important part in win- 
ning the war by giving youth the basic 
knowledge and technical skills needed 
for modern combat. 

The Civilian Preinduction Training 
Branch, Headquarters, Services of Sup- 
ply, has been established by the War 
Department to aid schools, colleges, 
and other civilian training agencies in 
planning educational programs that 
will provide prospective inductees with 
training essential for specialization in 
the Army. 

The functions of the Civilian Pre- 
induction Training Branch are: (I) to 
analyze and state Army needs for pre- 
induction training; (2) to formulate and 
interpret official Army policy regard- 
ing preinduction training programs; 
(3) to recommend appropriate types 
of preinduction for meeting Army 
needs in common and _ specialized 
areas; (4) to prepare and recommend 
in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education and specialized 
Army training branches teaching mate- 
rials for use by schools and other ci- 
vilian training agencies in preinduction 
training programs; and (5) to cooper- 
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ate with the United States Office of 
Education, state and local school sys- 
tems, and other civilian training agen- 
cies in carrying into action preinduc- 
tion programs. 

Teaching guides for recommended 
programs in preinduction training have 
already been published. They are as 
follows: 


A. Fundamentals of Electricity. P. I. T. Bul- 
letin No. 1012 

B. Fundamentals of Machines. P. |. T. Bul- 
letin No. 102.27 

C. Fundamentals of Shopwork. P. |. T. Bul- 
letin No. 1032 

D. Fundamentals of Radio. P. |. T. Bulletin 
No. 201.7 


E. Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics. 
P. |. T. Bulletin No. 202.2 


F, Basic Radio Code Kit. 
No. 301.7 

G. Driver Education.* 

H. Army Clerical Procedures.® 

These teaching materials suggest in- 
struction which will provide under- 
standings basic to clusters of impor- 
tant Army jobs. An analysis reveals 
that a knowledge of electricity is im- 
plied in 151 occupations in the Army 
Air Forces, the Ground Forces, and 
the Services of Supply. Examples of 
such occupations are telegraph and 
telephone lineman, electric motor re- 
pairman, radio repairman, telegraph 
operator, airplane mechanic, demoli- 
tion specialist, and radio operator. 
Similarly, the guide for the preinduc- 
tion course in fundamentals of ma- 
chines suggests training basic to 226 
Army occupations; fundamentals of 
shopwork, 188 occupations; funda- 
mentals of radio, 35 occupations; and 
fundamentals of automotive mechanics, 
50 occupations. 

Training in radio code provides an 
operational skill useful in a number 
of communication jobs essential to the 
Army. The basic radio code kit com- 
prises instructional material for train- 


P. |. T. Bulletin 


t1May be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ten cents each. 

*For sale by: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York; Ginn and Com- 
pany, Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts; Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York; Silver-Burdett Company, 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, New 
York; Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 422 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

8Distributed by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, ree. 





ing students to receive messages by 
International Morse Code up to 4 
speed of ten words per minute. 

The teaching materials on Army 
clerical procedures are planned to 
give business education students an 
introduction to Army clerical work and 
to the forms used in Army adminis. 
tration. Orientation to administrative 
practices is also provided. 

Guides for organizing instruction in 
other fields basic to specialized mili. 
tary training are in preparation and 
will be released as soon as completed, 

As part of its work in promoting the 
effectiveness of preinduction training, 
the Civilian Preinduction Training 
Branch has developed, in cooperation 
with the Division of Visual Aids for 
War Training of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, a Bibliography of 
Visual Aids for Preinduction Training 
in the Fields of Electricity, Machines, 
Shopwork, Radio, and Automotive Me- 
chanics. The Bibliography of Visual 
Aids correlates applicable sound and 
silent films and slide films to each of 
the major subdivisions in the teaching 
guides covering these fields. Brief 
descriptive annotations are included 
and pertinent bibliographical data are 
listed in a convenient form. 

Publishers are cooperating in the 
program by preparing textbooks in- 
tended for use in preinduction training 
courses. These texts follow the general 
arrangement of topics suggested in 
the recommended teaching guides. In 
addition, the more significant Army 
technical and field manuals which are 
used for post-induction training in 
these fields are available at nominal 
sums from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Civilian Preinduction Training 
Branch is preparing a general guide to 
preinduction training which will be 
made available to the educational 
agencies of the country. This guide 
explains Army policies relative to pre- 
induction training in the schools, and 
contains extensive suggestions for the 
guidance of schools in introducing pro- 
grams of preinduction training. It is 
this pamphlet which seeks to give an 
overall picture of the program. It 
presents in broad outline the state- 
ment of Army needs for preinduction 
training. 

Copies of pamphlets published to 
date have been distributed to second- 
ary schools listed on the official mail- 
ing list of the Office of Education. 
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New Wertime Bachs 


SIEMENS: Aeronautics Workbook 


Serves completely, unit by unit, the Pre- 
Flight Course outlined in United States 
Office of Education Leaflet No. 63. Can be 
used with any textbook. With Aeronauti- 
cal Study Chart in six colors. $1.00. Chart 
separately, 4C cents. 


JORDANOFF AVIATION BOOKS 


Your Wings, Through the Overcast, and 
Safety in Flight are written in simple in- 
structor-to-student language. Orders from 
schools are handled exclusively by Ginn and 
Company. Send for circular. 


CUSHING: Fundamentals of Machines 


Conforms to the Army outline for Pre- 
Induction Training. Includes the required 
demonstrations and experiments. $1.24. 


WILLIARD: Fundamentals of Electricity 


Fits the requirements of the Pre-Induction 
Training Course, including the demonstra- 
tions and laboratory experiments. $1.24. 


Prices subject to discount 





WAR DEPARTMENT: Basic Radio Code Prac- 


tice Kit 

The War Department’s own course for 
which Ginn and Company is an authorized 
distributor. The Kit consists of seventeen 
double-faced Teaching and Practice Phono- 
graph Records (twelve-inch records); a 
package of fifty Printing Charts; twenty- 
five pads of fifty sheets each of Code Prac- 
tice Sheets; and an Instructor’s Manual. 
$35.00, net. Ask us for details. 











ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Ginn and Company 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 











Additional copies may be secured from 
the agencies listed previously. 

Reports from the nation's schools 
and colleges indicate that there is 
widespread interest in the preinduction 
training program, and that the schools 
generally are most anxious to coop- 
erate with the Army in providing ap- 
propriate training to prospective in- 
ductees. State departments and local 
school systems have planned appro- 
priate changes in the curriculum of the 
high schools for the second semester 
of the current year so that boys in the 
junior and senior years may take ap- 
propriate preinduction training courses. 
A number of secondary schools and 
colleges are already making plans for 
providing preinduction training during 
the summer months. It is anticipated 
that a large number of schools through- 
out the nation will offer special courses 
both during the day and in evening 
sessions as summer courses to youth 
whose induction is imminent. 

It should be emphasized that coop- 
eration in the program is entirely vol- 
untary and there is no attempt on the 
part of the War Department to dictate 
policies or curriculum plans to the 
schools of the nation. The War De- 
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partment is interested only in stating 
the needs of the Army for preinduction 
training. It is up to the schools of 
the nation to decide what contribution 
they wish to make in meeting these 
needs. 


Dr. Sutton Speaks 


_Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
president of the National Education 
Association in 1931-32, recently re- 
ceived an inquiry from a teacher re- 
questing reasons why he thought every 
teacher in the nation ought to belong 
to the National Education Association. 
The following paragraphs are taken 
from his letter of reply: 

Every teacher ought to want to be profes- 
sional. The dentists in any country belong to 
the local, the state, and the national dental 
associations. The American Bar Association 
takes in the best and finest lawyers. No med- 
ical doctor would even think himself profes- 
sional unless he belonged to the local, state, 
and national medical societies. We do want 
to build a profession out of education. Cer- 
tainly any teacher who is teaching even for 
one year should have the professional atti- 
tude. He cannot be really and genuinely 
professional unless he knows what the teachers 
are doing throughout the nation and is willing 
to join in an effort to help. 


The actual information coming to a teacher 
through membership in the National Educe- 
tion Association is worth many times what it 
costs to join. In fact, the National Education 
Association is, as far as | know, the cheapest 
national organization in all the world. For a 
two-dollar membership a teacher receives the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, as well edited, as progressive a paper as 
is printed in the United States, and one that 
is always on the alert, not only to give the 
best things to the teachers, but to stand for 
the best ideals. 


The National Education Association looks 
after teachers’ interests. It has worked for 
tenure for teachers for years and years; it has 
labored incessantly to put forth the best in- 
formation that would help boards of educa- 
tion and help teachers directly to see that 
they receive better pay. It has given out 
information to state legislatures on the ques- 
tion of ‘teachers’ retirements systems; it has 
always been helpful and never meddlesome in, 
state and local affairs. 

Membership jin the National Education As- 
sociation gives united strength to secure finan- 
cial assistance for all educational movements 
throughout the entire United States. The 
National Education Association represents now 
a membership of 225,000 teachers, and count- 
ing those affiliated by joining with local or- 
ganizations and with state organizations it 
represents more than 800,000 teachers. The 
—- that these have by being united 
to further better educational advantages, bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of teachers 
and better appropriation, is tremendous. No 
teacher should be willing to receive all of 
these benefits and not make any contribu- 
tions to the organization which is largely re- 
sponsible for them. 
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The High School Victory Corps Program 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, February 14, 1943 





As chairman of the National Policy 
Committee of the High School Victory 
Corps, | am here today to deliver a 
message of deep concern to the entire 
nation—a message most vital to the 
winning of the war. 

As you have already been told, | 
am speaking from Independence Hall 
here in Philadelphia. And | want to 
impress upon you that the solemn and 
urgent message | am to bring you could 
not have a more fitting background 
than this shrine to American independ- 
ence. 

Here a group of Americans, deter- 
mined that this should be the land of 
the free, signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Here the Liberty Bell 
rang forth the great news of the birth 
of the United States, a nation dedi- 
cated and devoted to the principle 
that all men are born free and equal. 

Here, in Independence Hall, the 
Constitution of the United States was 
drafted by the Federal Constitutional 
Convention. Here, in short, is the 
birthplace of American freedom—the 
place where the representatives of our 
pioneer forefathers, who valued free- 
dom above all, met to translate our 
dreams for the rights to enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
into an actual and living state. 

The men who created the foundation 
on which this great nation was estab- 
lished—and the women who shared 
their triumphs and_ tribulations—cre- 
ated this foundation not only through 
their devotion to the ideals of liberty 
and their determination to defend 
them, but also through their ever- 
ready spirit to work for them. 

It took level heads, stout hearts, plus 
strong and trained hands, to build this 
nation—and let me tell you who listen 
to me now, that it will take level heads, 
stout hearts, strong and trained hands 

to perpetuate this nation against the 
dictators who would despoil it. 

We stand today at the critical point 
of a global war. The outcome of this 
war will determine if the people of this 
nation, and all other nations, are to be 
slaves and serfs under dictators, or 





CAPTAIN EppIE RICKENBACKER 
Noted World War Ace 


freemen under their own governments. 
True, the recent news reports are en- 
couraging. We and our Allies are 
winning battles on land, on the sea, 
and in the air. That is all to the good. 

But let us not forget that the only 
battle that really counts is the last 
battle—and we are far from facing the 
last battle yet. To win that, it is nec- 
essary for us not only to continue our 
war effort, but to increase its tempo 
and multiply our war activities. 

Many years ago one of our generals 
said that victory usually fell to the side 
"which got there fustest with the most- 
est.’ 

That recipe for victory holds good 
today: Man powerl War power! Timel 
There we have the trinity of victory. 

To create this trinity, we must bring 
into play, by the most efficient method 
and in the shortest possible time, the 
combat and production capacities of 
the nation. Time! Time is our greatest 
enemy if we neglect it. Time is our 
greatest ally if we employ it. Time 
is the split-second margin between vic- 
tory and defeat. Time is the final 
factor that determines liberty for man- 
kind or a world enslaved. 

Therefore every minute, every hour, 
every day, every week, and every 


month that we save in making our man 
power ready for combat, and stepping 
up our essential war production, from 
factories and farms, are potential ele. 
ments of victory in our favor. 

To do that it is estimated that more 
than sixty-five million workers and 
fighters must be in service before this 
year comes to a close. This means 
that in ten months and fourteen da 
we must enlist almost eight million ad. 
ditional Americans for service in our 
military forces and in war production 
on the home front. This is a large 
order. But it must be filled. It wil 
be filled! 

Someone has said that this is not an 
old man's war—or a young man's war 
—but the smart man's war. | disagree, 
This is everybody's warl The young— 
the old—the smart—the strong, yes, 
even the halt, the lame, and the blind 
have their share to play in the winning 
of this war—or their part of the blame 
if we lose it. 

To reach the peak of our war power 
in combat and production, we must 
harness our man power, and plan its 
distribution as effectively as possible. 

"Today, Uncle Sam is looking toward 
America's great Fountain of Youth as 
a reservoir from which he may draw 
the strength and stamina to carry this 
war to a successful conclusion.” 

He is looking to all able-bodied 
young men. And just for the record, 
| have two sons of my own, one who 
will soon be serving in the armed forces 
—and contrary to my expectations he 
is joining the Navy. 

The Fountain of Youth, to which | 
refer, consists of the millions. of boys 
and girls of high school age all over 
the United States. 

The purpose of the High School 
Victory Corps is to take time by the 
forelock in the training of our youth 
for duty on the combat fronts through- 
out the world, and on the sectors of 
the production and essential commu- 
nity service fronts here at home. It 
means the training and physical con- 
ditioning through special courses of 
instruction of over six and a half mil 
lion boys and girls in some twenty- 
eight thousand public and private high 
schools throughout the country. 

Hence, what | have to say today is 
of grave interest not only to every 
boy and girl of high school age, but 
to the teachers who must instruct them, 
and to the fathers and mothers who 
must encourage and quide them as well 
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PREINDUCTION MATERIALS 
FOR VICTORY CORPS TRAINING IN BUSINESS CLASSES 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING—What Everybody Should Know About Army Organization, Admin- 
istration, and Clerical Procedures, by M. Allison. 


THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRESPONDENCE. Used by Navy training classes! Illustrated 


with official forms. 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, by George Murraine Cohen. 


practice covering military correspondence. 


MOST-USED NAVY TERMS, by Harry W. Newman. 3,000 terms commonly used in the Navy and 
Coast Guard with their Gregg Shorthand outlines. 


MOST-USED AVIATION TERMS, by Baughman and Gregg. 1,000 commonest terms with definitions 
and Gregg Shorthand outlines. 


TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, by Smith and Newman. Includes code work 


as used in all branches of the service. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, PART I—BASIC SKILL, by Harold H. Smith. 
lessons from the text, ““Typewriting Technique”—for the beginner.) 


Well-planned lessons. 


List Price, $1.00 


List Price, $.36 


Based on Army regulations and 


List Price, $.36 
List Price, $.50 
List Price, $.80 
List Price, $.60 


(The first 60 
List Price, $.60 


A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, by John Robert Gregg. For those who have 


completed Gregg Shorthand theory. Gives a thorough review for skill improvement. 
ENGLISH STYLE STUDIES FOR STENOGRAPHERS, by E. Lillian Hutchinson. 


List Price, $.28 
Thorough to 


the point of including exercises in Gregg Shorthand with the required punctuation. A refresher 


course in punctuation. 


List Price, $.32 


We are sorry that these War Emergency books cannot be sampled free. However, 
the regular discount will apply on orders received from teachers and schools. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London 





as to the civic leaders who must in- 
spire them. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the scope and plan of 
the Victory Corps, let me explain, 
briefly, what it is, and what it is pro- 
posed to do. First, the Victory Corps 
is an organization which has created 
an American youth sector in which 
high school students, boys and girls, 
of all races, colors, and creeds, are 
mobilized for effective preparation for, 
and participation in, wartime services. 

The Victory Corps is sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education 
which is a unit of the War Manpower 
Commission and the Federal Security 
Agency, in cooperation with the War, 
Navy, and Commerce Departments, 
and leading educational groups of the 
country. The national director is an 
outstanding educational administrator, 
Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, who is on leave 
from his position as superintendent of 
schools in Montclair, New Jersey. 

Briefly, the objectives of the Vic- 
tory Corps are: 


|. The training of youth for that war service 
which is to come after they leave school. 
2. The active participation of youth in their 
@ communities’ war effort while they are 
yet in school. 
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| have not the time—nor is this the 
place—to go into the details of this 
comprehensive program. Full infor- 
mation can be obtained at virtually 
any high school in the country. 

Let me say that the plan of organi- 
zation of the Victory Corps provides a 
general membership for all high school 
girls and boys from the ages of four- 
teen to eighteen, while special divisions 
for preliminary preparation for land 
service, air service, sea service, pro- 
duction service, and community service 
are open to high school juniors and 
seniors, subject to certain qualifica- 
tions. 

The chief requirements of all mem- 
bers of the Victory Corps are: 

That they enroll in the physical fitness pro- 
grams of their schools. That they take part 
in community war services to the best of 
their ability. 

That they seek to prepare themselves, 
through study, for future service in the armed 
forces, in war production, or in essential ci- 
vilian occupations. 

| am a firm believer in the useful- 
ness of the Victory Corps, not only 
from the standpoint of increasing our 
man power and our war production 
power, but also because it is a vital 
factor in saving the priceless ingre- 
dient of victory we call "Time." Not 


only that. The Victory Corps gives our 
boys and girls firsthand knowledge of 
the stark realities of the world of to- 
day. It makes them realize that the 
American way of life is worth pre- 
serving. It develops in them the ini- 
tiative, imagination, self-reliance, and 
individuality without which the trinity 
of victory is powerless to function. 

For it is those four builders of manly 
and womanly character that enter into 
the creation of the level heads, stout 
hearts, strong and trained hands that 
are needed for the fighting fronts at 
home and abroad. 

If you do not grasp immediately 
what | mean when | say “the fighting 
fronts at home and abroad," let me 
point out that there are no front-line 
trenches in all-out wars. The fighting 
front is wherever men and women 
struggle to win the war—be it in fox 
holes in Guadalcanal or on farms in the 
Mississippi Valley—be it aboard small 
or large ships in convoys at sea, in 
huge factories, or one-man shops at 
home. 

War is where you find it, and today 
you find war wherever a single indi- 
vidual is doing his or her share toward 
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victory. And that includes the class- 
rooms of our high schools. 

The Victory Corps was started last 
fall. It is well begun, but only half 
completed. So far as | am concerned, 
it will not be completed until every 
boy and girl of high school age is en- 
rolled. 

| must confess that, up to now, | 
have not had the opportunity to give 
the Victory Corps the attention it de- 
serves and which | expect to give it. 
At the time | accepted the chairman- 
ship of the National Policy Committee, 
| had just accepted an assignment from 
the Secretary of War to inspect the 
European and Pacific theatres of com- 
bat along certain lines which | am not 
permitted to discuss. 

| am revealing no military secret 
when | say that during the twenty-one 
days | spent in aimless floating aboard 
a raft in the Pacific, | did some pur- 
poseful thinking. And part of that 
thinking was devoted to the Victory 
Corps. The result was some definite 
plans with respect to its future, which 
will be revealed as soon as they have 
been properly coordinated with the 
various departments of government 
that are involved. 

| have said just about all | am going 
to say publicly about my rafting expe- 
riences. But | might mention in pass- 
ing that there were moments when | 
wished that my school studies had cov- 
ered a little more astronomy, naviga- 
tion, and the foibles of wind, waves, 
and weather. In that case, we might 
have been able to work our way to- 
ward an island instead ot being at the 
mercies of the wind and current for 
three long weeks. 

And so | have this message for edu- 
cators: Remember that the Victory 
Corps is neither a hobby nor a fad. 
It is an earnest and real effort in this 
war. What you, as educators, do’in 
helping to train our boys and girls 
under this program, will make them 
more effective members of the great 
combat team of the United Nations, 
expedite the ending of the war, and 
help our side to victory. 

Educators! Bear this fact in mind: 
The boys and girls in your classes have 
only one immediate future now, in so 
far as learning is concerned, and that is 
to prepare themselves to help win this 
war. There is no other future for them. 
If we do not win this war, there will 
be no future at all—for them—for you 
—for any of us. 
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Want to Give 
A SHOWER? 


THE 
COKESBURY 
SHOWER 
BOOK 


Contains all 
the plans and 
ideas you 
need to make 
it a big suc- 
cess. 





@41 complete showers— 
ten wedding, four bon voyage, 
five stork, ten anniversary, 
and twelve seasonal showers, 
with tasty recipes, menus, 
decorations, and special fea- 
tures. Don’t try to give a 
shower without it! 


184 pages. Illustrated. 


At your Bookstore $1.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 











As | said before, besides the general 
membership, there are five special di- 
visions of the Victory Corps. First, 
| will single out the three which are of 
immediate interest to boys who are 
approaching military age. These three 
are: the Air Service Division, the Land 
Service Division, and the Sea Service 
Division. You high school students will 
have excellent opportunity to prepare 
yourselves for service in any one of 
those three branches through special- 
ized studies in three respective fields. 

We have learned that nowadays 
mere willingness to serve our country 
is not enough. In addition to the stout 
heart, you must have strong and trained 
hands, and a level head. 

This is a machine age and this is a 
machine war. The era when Johnnie 
became a soldier just by grabbing 
a gun has gone. Today, the great ma- 
jority of soldiers must be trained spe- 
cialists. | do not know how many 
specialists it takes to keep a man-of- 
war afloat or send a convoy across the 
ocean, but | daresay that the number 
is a high percentage of the personnel 
involved. But | do know that it takes 
thirty-six men on the ground and in 
the air to keep a flying fortress flying. 

You high school juniors and seniors 
will get, as | said before, a running 
start by studying special as well as 
basic subjects. These subjects will vi- 
talize and stimulate your mind. The 
knowledge you will gain will stand you 


in good stead in the theatres of com. 
bat. You will need all the training yoy 
can get. For, in the final analysis, 
modern war is largely a battle of indj. 
viduals fighting singly or in teams. | 
does not matter whether you are 
crouching in a fox hole with a tommy 
gun, piloting an airplane, manning a 
gun aboard a ship or driving a tank, 
navigating a transoceanic air trans. 
port or patrolling our country's shores, 
you are on your own. The success of 
your mission, your chances of survival, 
largely depend on you as an individual, 
True, you are a member of a team, but 
you are also an individual. In fact, in 
war you become a very rugged indi- 
vidualist. 

Our armed forces may be made up 
of millions of courageous men led by 
splendid officers, directed by a highly 
efficient general staff, and equipped 
with the latest material with which to 
win wars. But when all is said and 
done, the winning or losing of a war 
rests on the shoulders of one individual, 
and his name is Personal Initiative, 
Where personal initiative is absent— 
in the military services as well as in 
civil life—you have drab, plodding, 
and ineffective regimentation. 

In passing, | might mention that the 
reward for personal initiative in the 
Army is promotion. We usually think 
of the Army as a dead-end street on 
which soldiers march as mere numbers 
in stiff regimentation—as a place 
where initiative cannot flourish, where 
opportunity never knocks. Yet, the 
truth is that in the Army less than ten 
per cent of the officers are West 
Pointers. The other ninety per cent 
rose through the ranks from civilian 
life. In looking into the matter the 
other day, | discovered that out of a 
total of 168 brigadiers, major and lieu- 
tenant generals in the Army air forces, 
106 had either come in as cadets from 
civil life or had risen from the ranks. 

May | remind you that we hope to 
enlist all boys of approaching military 
age in the Victory Corps. They will 
be assigned to certain special studies 
according to their preference and abil- 
ity. 

Roughly speaking, | should say that 
forty per cent of our high school boys 
are needed for preliminary training 
for Army, Navy, Marine, and Coast 
Guard aviation on the ground and in 
the air. About thirty-two per cent 
will be trained for the ground forces, 
while about eight per cent will get 
Navy training through sea service stud- 
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FOR PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING COURSES 
Instructional Tests in 


FUNDAMENTALS of ELECTRICITY 
FUNDAMENTALS of MACHINES 


By Benjamin Gruenberg 
with the cooperation of E. S. Obourn 
Two booklets of unit tests covering the content of the 
Pre-Induction Training Courses and providing a thor- 
ough inventory of each unit as well as an efficient basis 
for continuous remedial instruction. 


FOR THE ARITHMETIC REFRESHER COURSE 


LEARNING to COMPUTE 
Book Two 
By Schorling - Clark - Potter -[Deady 


Offers an individualized diagnosis and remedial practice 
so that each student will discover and correct his own 
weaknesses. Includes survey tests, inventory tests, 
remedial practice material, record forms, and goals. 
Provides a thorough review in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, including fractions, decimals and per cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








These and many more 
valuable classroom 
visual aid and decora- 
tive materials available. 
All of the famous 
Denoyer - Geppert 
Company finest crafts- 
manship quality. 


Send Your Orders Today to 








New! 


“ATLANTIC 
CHARTER” 
WORLD MAP 
45” x 35” 
Spring Roller $8.00 
Wood Rods $5.00 
Paper Sheet $3.00 
vw 
AIR AGE 
“VICTORY” 
GLOBE 
G 120—12” $8.50 
G160—16” $20.00 
“WORLD 
WITHOUT AN 
AXIS” 
w 
CLASS 
MEMORIAL 
PICTURES 
$4.00 up 











2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 


P. O. Box 5 





MOORE The Map Man 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








ies. The remaining twenty per cent of 
high school boys, plus a large number 
of girls, will be trained for industrial 
and agricultural production, and for 
essential community occupations. 

With respect to the Community 
Service Division, which is primarily for 
girls training for community occupa- 
tions, we have as yet no adequate 
statistics. But we do know that girls 
and women have a vitally important 
place in the war effort. 

We are finding that the girls are 
qualified in many ways that we never 
realized before. They are qualified as 
mechanics in production centers. They 
are producing war implements. They 
serve as pilots behind the lines—flying 
planes from one field to another or 
from one front to another. 

We know from actual experience, 
and | have seen many of them recent- 
ly, that women are doing an outstand- 
ing job in the war industries. 

Tens of thousands of our high school 
girls will become WAACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, WAAFS, or nurses, but most 
of them will be expected to fill hun- 
dreds of thousands of vital jobs on the 
home front as well as jobs in industries. 
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Girls and women have shown great 
industrial aptitude. By and large, they 
have more of the quality of patience 
and more ability to stick to precision 
tasks than men have. Women are also 
apt to take their work more seriously 
than men do. 

The percentage of absentees among 
women workers is smaller than that 
among men workers—and absenteeism 
among workers in essential war indus- 
tries is our greatest evil and the great- 
est boon of our enemies. By "workers" 
| mean both management and labor. 
Remember, too, that in effect a person 
is absent to the extent that he is not 
doing his best even though he is phys- 
ically on the job. 

Up to now | have dwelt entirely 
on what the training, planned through 
the Victory Corps, will mean in the 
winning of the war. Before | close, | 
wish to make it clear that this training 
will also be of enormous value in win- 
ning the peace. One of the objectives 
of the corps is to develop an under- 
standing of the war purposes, the rea- 
sons why we are in the fight. | am 
happy to say that this long-range view 
has been taken into consideration by 


the framers of this program. And it 
is proper that it should be. 

Moreover, the things you, the youth 
of America, will learn through coordi- 
nating your hands with your heads 
during the war will help you after the 
war is over. We all know that war is 
a terrific stimulant in the fields of sci- 
ence and invention. Even though most 
of the new departures in mechanics 
and manufacture that have taken place 
since the war began are held secret, 
we know of some inventions that will 
be of tremendous benefit to com- 
merce, agriculture, and industry when 
peace returns. 

| can speak with some authority 
about one field of activity in particular 
—namely, the aviation industry. Up 
to now, civil air transportation has 
barely scratched the surface. In days 
to come air liners will be as common 
as freight cars. Passengers, mail and 
cargo, will travel by air not only from 
coast to coast, but from shore to shore 
of the various continents. It is not 
generally known, but | tell you no se- 
cret when | say that the Army and 
Navy air transport commands now 
average several hundred transoceanic 
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ls SAFETY Important? “ 


CAN HELP YOU 
TEACH IT 





“THE 





ROAD TO 
SAFETY” 


Your pupils will READ, ENJOY, and LEARN if they have the opportunity to use... 


A—Away We Go—Pre-Primer Reading Level 
B—Happy Times—Primer Reading Level 
C—In Storm and Sunshine—First Year Reading Level 


D—In Town and Country—Second Year Reading Level 
E—Here and There—Third Year Reading Level 


F—Around the Year—Fourth Year Reading Level 


G—On Land and Water—Fifth Year Reading Level 
H—Who Travels There—Sixth Year Reading Level 


Vocabulary Checked with All Leading Basal Reading Texts 
*Entire series on state adopted list; 8, C, D, and E on free textbook list. 
BE SAFE AND TEACH SAFETY 


(Write for prices) 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 
PIKE STREET 


300 


CHICAGO 








flights per week, day and night, all the 
year around, and more are being add- 
ed all the time. 

The number of flying fields for train- 
ing and other purposes that have been 
built in this country is now a military 
secret. But it is no secret that after 
the war hundreds of these fields will 
become the backbone of the largest 
network of airports that any country in 
the world can boast of. 

The up-swing in aviation will find 
parallels in other realms of transporta- 
tion. All the things we are learning to 
go without now will be replaced and 
improved. We will enter upon an era 
of creative activity such as we never 
have seen before. 

It will revitalize the American way 
of life and provide opportunities for 
the men who survive the grim contest 
of battle to utilize to the fullest extent 
their qualities of initiative, imagina- 
tion, self-reliance, and _ individuality. 
For there will be thousands of oppor- 
tunities and new horizons for willing 
and strong hands, level heads, and 
stout hearts. 

But, in speaking of the future, we 
should not think merely in terms of two 
or five or ten years. We should think 
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in terms of a hundred years, so that 
future generations will look back with 
pride to us for having saved that which 
was dedicated to us by generations 
past. 

| do not know when the war will 
end. No one does. Our only duty is 
to fight with a will to win, and put our 
faith in the Almighty. Speaking for 
myself, | see no end to the war until 
the fall of 1944, and it may last longer. 

We see, read, and hear a lot of com- 
ment these days as to what kind of a 
world we will try to make at the end of 
the war. That is all very well and good 
so long as it does not lull us into a false 
sense of security or instill in us the 
deadly poison of overconfidence. We 
must win the war before we write the 
peace. And there is every indication 
that we face a long and bitter conflict. 

Until the last shot is fired, our sol- 
emn responsibility—the one and only 
order-of-the-day — is unstinted work, 
cheerful sacrifice, and wholehearted 
devotion to duty. | know that the 
youth of America will do their share 
for victory! 

And to all the boys and girls and the 
grownups of America, | say recapture 
that simple faith with which our fore- 


fathers made this nation great, and on 
this Sabbath day, as on all to follow, 
let us pray in our own way, regardless 
of race, color or creed, that our every 
effort may hasten final and total vic- 
tory and save the lives of millions of 
innocent men, women, and children of 
friend and foe alike. 


N. E. A. Convention 
Cancelled 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association, being 
fully conscious of our country's prob- 
lem of transportation during this crit- 
ical war period and being desirous of 
cooperating in every way with our 
government, has cancelled the regular 
summer convention of the association 
which is usually attended by many thou- 
sands of teachers. 

As it is necessary for the association 
to organize for the greatest possible 
service in the war effort and to plan 
ways in which education can best con- 
tribute to the peace that follows, a 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly will be held at Indianapolis the lat- 
ter part of June. 
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Tennessee Schools and an Educational 
Program for Wartime Living 


JOHN T. GRAY, JR. 
State Director 
Office of Price Administration 


In developing the theme implied in 
the above title | should like to raise, 
and attempt to answer briefly, three 
questions which | believe are of con- 
cern to every educator in Tennessee. 
|. Are Price Controls and Rationing 

Necessary? 

As we all know, this war has two 
fronts. Our own military front is al- 
ready operating on five continents and 
seven seas. Our fighting men need 
endless amounts of food and equip- 
ment. So do our military allies and 
lease-lend neighbors. Our second 
front, upon which our military front 
depends, is here at home. The home 
front has two salients: a production 
salient and a consumption salient. At 
home we must produce more and con- 
sume less. Our fighting men and our 
allies need planes, tanks, guns, ships, 
and other supplies and equipment. 

These demands of wartime produc- 
tion have brought about profound 
changes on the consumption salient of 
the home front. We have more war 
supplies, but fewer civilian goods. Pay 
rolls have expanded. Wage levels are 
generally high. Nationally, we have 
more money to spend, but fewer goods 
available for purchase. At present 
there are roughly four dollars in pur- 
chasing power for each three dollars’ 
worth of purchasable goods. Obvious- 
ly, some sort of governmental control 
of our wartime economy is necessary— 
if the cost of living and the cost of 
winning the war are to be kept down, if 
equitable and efficient distribution of 
scarce goods is to be achieved, and if 
good civilian morale is to be obtained. 

The Office of Price Administration 
is an.agency of your government de- 
signed to serve you and the nation in 
helping win the war on the economic 
home front. Its duties are: 


1. To keep down the cost of living by es- 
tablishing a ceiling on the prices of 
most consumer goods and services [in- 
cluding rents). 

2. To ration scarce goods in a democratic 
way, on the basis of need rather than 
on the basis of wealth, so that the most 
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effective utilization of scarce goods may 
be realized and good civilian morale 
may be attained. 


3. To prevent a deterioration in the quality 
of goods and services so that the con- 
sumer may continue to secure the same 
value in services received for the same 
money expended. 

4. To facilitate the best possible utilization 
of our limited supply of consumer goods 
through the encouragement of policies 
of buying less, of pooling scarce goods, 
of using substitutes, of converting sav- 
ings into war stamps and bonds, and of 
wise conservation practices in general. 

ll. Why Should Tennessee's Schools 
Be Concerned with the Govern- 
ment's Program of Price Control 
and Rationing? 

Detailed answers to the above ques- 
tion would reveal many reasons why 
schools should be concerned with price 
control and rationing. In summary 
form the arguments would be these. 
In an all-out, total war we all win or 
lose together. Successful operation of 
a total war requires a temporarily man- 
aged economy. Price control and ra- 
tioning are important phases of war- 
time economic planning and manage- 
ment. Widespread public understand- 
ing and acceptance of these wartime 
economic measures is essential for final 
victory. To secure such understanding 
and acceptance will require a compre- 
hensive educational program to reach 
every American. Schools are strate- 
gically suited to aid in this crucial edu- 
cational task. They have the confi- 
dence and esteem of pupils, of pa- 


‘trons, and of the general public. They 


are staffed by professionally competent 
people familiar with local educational 
needs. Such a task is in keeping with 
schools’ long tradition of public service. 
No other agency has the necessary 
philosophy and "know-how" for secur- 
ing the educational results desired by 
the government. If the schools fail, 
the educational job will be incomplete- 
ly or imperfectly done. Widespread 
inflation may result. Scarce goods may 
be unfairly and ineffectively distrib- 
uted. Military and civilian’ morale 
may suffer. The difference between 
victory and defeat may finally hinge 
upon the extent to which the schools 
help educate the public in problems of 
wartime living. 


lil. How Can Tennessee’s Schools 
Help on the Economic Home 
Front? 

What does O. P. A. wish Tennes- 
see's schools to do? First of all, it 
should be emphasized that O. P. A. 
does not have any cut-and-dried bu- 
reaucratic curriculum which it wishes 
to impose on Tennessee's schools from 
Washington or elsewhere. Each school 
should consider carefully for itself how 
it can best serve its own community 
and the nation by its own school pro- 
gram emphasizing problems of war- 
time living. Teachers and pupils can 
and should become well informed 
about their government's wartime eco- 
nomic program. Teachers and pupils 
should themselves cooperate in that 
program in every possible way and 
induce others to do likewise. 

If schools wish to do so, they can se- 
cure helpful suggestions and materials 
from many sources. Various officials 
of the State Department of Education 
can furnish timely suggestions and 
other aids. On request, the District 
O. P. A. Office and the Community 
Service member of your local War 
Price and Rationing Board will send 
to schools current materials on price 
control and rationing with suggestions 
concerning their use in the school and 
in the community. Within the near 
future the United States Office of 
Education and the High School Victory 
Corps will sponsor a bulletin which in 
effect will be a manual on wartime 
consumer education. This supplemen- 
tary Victory Corps bulletin is described 
in Education for Victory, February |, 
1943, page I5ff. Every school super- 
intendent in Tennessee is on the mail- 
ing list of the O. P. A. Bulletin for 
Schools and Colleges, issued by the 
Educational Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Information, Office of Price 
Administration. Designed specifically 
for use by educators, the O. P. A. Bul- 
letin is perhaps the best single source 
of material for an educational pro- 
gram in problems of wartime living. 
Make plans with your superintendent 
and coworkers to utilize the material in 
each issue of the O. P. A. Bulletin. 
Other helpful material and suggestions 
may be found in Education for Vic- 
tory, Victory, and Consumers’ Guide. 

Below are listed certain illustrative 
types of school activities, through 
which certain elementary and high 
schools are already emphasizing sig- 
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Needed in High Schools —-NOW! 


W. W. Hart’s BASIC MATHEMATICS 
Streamlined Survey or Refresher Course . . . 
Fundamentals for future aviators, navigators, 
artillerymen, and mechanics, and for those who 
plan to study engineering, science, navigation, | 
or military science . . . Also a Brief Edition for 
a one-semester course. 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 


Indi. ice hadi 
r U 


Announces 
HAYES F. GORDON 





Miller’s FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
A New VICTORY WAR BOOK for Pre-Induc- | 
tion Courses . . . Clear, direct, practical course | 
based on Bulletin PIT-101 of the War Depart. | 
ment and the U. S. Office of Education. | 


Moore’s ELEMENTARY AVIGATION 
Pre-Flight Training . . . A one-semester course 
which can be taught by high school mathematics 
and physics teachers with no specialized knowl- 
edge of aviation. 

Brown’s AIRPLANE MODELS AND AVIATION 
First Course in Model Building . . . Brief book 
addressed directly to the student, who enjoys 
producing workmanlike models and flying them 
himself while learning some basic concepts of 
aviation . . . Diagrams and progress tests. 


as its representative in 
Central and Western Tennessee 
with headquarters in 


Pulaski 


Mr. Gordon will offer Cram’s complete line of 
maps, atlases, globes, and other teaching aids, all of 
which are state-approved. 





In Eastern Tennessee the Cram Company will con- 
tinue to be represented by the Appalachian School 


Supply Company of Knoxville. 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 

















nificant personal and community prob- 
lems in wartime living. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1. Writing stories about, or dramatizing 
their personal experiences in, buying 
under price control and rationing regu- 
lations. 

2. Writing letters of information on price 
control and rationing to parents and 
others. 

3. Collecting and studying magazine clip- 
pings, charts, cartoons, posters, and 
other material dealing with price con- 
trol and rationing. 

4. Making field trips to War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board (to study their operation) 
and to grocery stores (to examine price 
ceilings and to observe how rationing 
operates). 

5. Projects involving the study of how price 
fixing and rationing affect the home, 
the community, and the nation. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Most of the activities listed above 
have also been found appropriate for 
use at a more mature level in high 
schools. Many additional activities, 
such as those listed below, have also 


been used: 

1. In home economics classes studying the 
effect of price control and rationing 
on individual and family budgets. 

2. Preparing posters, charts, cartoons, and 
other material on price control and ra- 
tioning for the school bulletin board and 
the school newspaper. 

3. Using the school assembly for dramatic 
skits, announcements, etc., on price con- 
trol and rationing. 
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4. Commercial departments have provided 
volunteer student aid in stenography, 
typing, etc., for representatives of the 
local War Price and Rationing Board. 


The above list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. Every school in 
Tennessee can find ways, appropriate 
to its own situation, of using its facili- 
ties in helping win the war on the home 
front. What school tasks could be 
more important than this? What 
school would dare do less? 


The splendid and distinguished serv- 
ice rendered by the State Department 
of Education, the County and City 
School Superintendents of Education, 
the school administrative officials, and 
school teachers in connection with the 
War Ration Book Number I/ has been 
ably expressed by Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown to John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, in the following language: 


Once more teachers and school adminis- 
trators have rallied to the Herculean task of 
registering American consumers for ration 
books. They have given unselfishly of their 
time and spirit to fulfill this patriotic task. 

With War Ration Book I|, they have under- 
taken more than the distribution of buying 
coupons. They have helped millions of Amer- 
icans to understand the “why” and “how"™ of 
the point system. 


In commending this great and distinguished 
service, | am sure that | voice the thanks of 
a grateful nation to the teachers and schools 
of America. 

The State Office of Price Adminis- 
tration most heartily concurs in the 
above expression of appreciation and 
but for this splendid service the regis- 
tration could not have been success- 
fully administered. The service ren- 
dered has been a great patriotic con- 
tribution for which this office is deeply 
grateful and takes this means of giving 
expression to our appreciation. 


* 
Of Boys and Gourds 


DORA READ GOODALE 
Uplands, Pleasant Hill 
I'll take it, but | can't read it. 
Hit's a good book, | can see that, 
But Ma was a washerwoman 
And me, | had to wor-rk. 


We was raised rough, 

Me and my brothers; 

We never had but one pair shoes amongst us, 
And we didn't get no schoolin’. 


Hit's common knowledge 

Cymlins does best, throw out the seed un- 
thoughted 

And leave it lay .. . 

Pa, he was a masterhand for raisin cymlins. 


Take corn, that's different. 
Yes, corn's plumb different: 
Corn shore wants hoein! 
. . Seems like we baint all cymlins. 
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Schools to Mark Minute Man 


Day April 19 


Ten thousand jeeps and 100 war 
planes are the spring war savings 
goals for American school children, the 
United States Treasury announced to- 
day. To spark school war savings proj- 
ects the treasury will award a special 
illustrated certificate to each school 
that puts into War Stamps and Bonds 
the equivalent of the cost of one or 
more jeeps. School plane sponsors 
earn the right to name the ships they 
"buy. 

Individual schools by the hundred 
have set jeep goals for their war sav- 
ings projects, but this is the first time 
a nation-wide goal has been named for 
American schools. The special treas- 
ury award for sharing in reaching the 
goal is also precedent setting. Rules 
for earning the jeep certificate call 
for the schools to set opening and 
closing dates for their jeep campaigns. 
Most of these are expected to reach a 
climax to mark Minute Man Day, April 
19, although schools may choose dates 
to suit local conditions and earn the 
jeep certificate at any time before or 
after that date for successfully reach- 
ing a goal above their normal sales 
averages. 

Minute Man Day has been set as a 
desirable date for reaching the jeep- 
bomber goal because the Minute Man 


who made America's first fight for. 


freedom symbolizes the war savings 
program of today's fight to stay free. 
Treasury officials estimate that Amer- 
ican school children can mechanize 
the modern Paul Reveres to the extent 
of 10,000 jeeps and 100 war planes 
between March | and the anniversary 
of Lexington and Concord. School 
children invested $100,000,000 in War 
Stamps and Bonds during the last 
school year and are expected to triple 
that amount this year. 


Bond and Stamp purchases made 
before March | do not count towards 
the new goal unless a school had al- 
ready launched a jeep or plane drive 
with a deadline falling between March 
| and April 19. To qualify for a cer- 
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JO GIBSON, JR. 
State Administrator, War Savings Staff 
330 Third National Bank Building 
Nashville 





tificate a school should send details 
of its campaign to the State War Sav- 
ings administrator. Schools seeking to 
name a plane by lending their country 
enough to pay for it must get approval 
of their plan from the state adminis- 
trator before setting their project in 
motion. 

Schools may name a $75,000 pursuit 
ship, the $175,000 medium bomber, 
and the $300,000 heavy bomber or fly- 
ing fortress. 


News has just been received from 
S. A. Duff, principal of Young High 
School, that his students have already 
sold $88,000 worth of War Stamps and 
Bonds, and have formally requested 
the privilege to name a $75,000 pur- 
suit plane the "Young High Stinger." 


The jeep quota for Tennessee is | 19. 
Jeeps cost $900 each. 


T. E. A. Supporter 





Mr. Hayes Gordon, Floterial representative 
of Giles, Lewis, Wayne, and Maury coun- 
ties in the Seventy-Third General Assembly, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
the bill providing a four-year term for 
county school superintendents. Two years 
ago Mr. Gordon introduced in the House 
the General Education Bill of the Tennes- 
see Education Association, and he has al- 
ways supported every school measure spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 





TEACHERS of TENNESSEE 


WHEN YOU or your pupils want late information on 
such subjects as Burma, New Guinea, Guadalcanal, Libya, 
Synthetic Rubber, Mexico, China, Chenault, Eisenhower, 
Montgomery—do you have a source in your school where 
you can get it? Not likely, unless you have a first rate 
encyclopedia of very recent copyright. 






COMPTON'S 


NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY —answers these questions and 
thousands of others just like them that come 
: up every day in alert classes. Compton’s answers 

them quickly, accurately, simply, and interestingly. 


Paper, printing, and binding still the same high quality— 


no price increase. 
special examination offer to: 


Send for free descriptive material and 


T. B. Cockey, Manager, Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1, Nashville, Tenn. 


F. E. Compton & Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Parents Favor Present-Day 
Physical Education 


CATHERINE ALLEN 


Department of Physical Education 
University of Tennessee 





If a mother were asked what she 
wanted most for her child, she would 
answer, no doubt, HEALTH, HAPPI- 
NESS, AND SECURITY. Then, in con- 
fidence, she might say — "Well, a 
good-looking husband with money, 
children, a nice home, a place in so- 
ciety. Oh, of course, she must be well 
educated, go to a good university 
where she will learn not only what is 
in books, but how to act and how to 
meet people. Yes, | know it takes 
money, but my child is worth anything 
that | can manage to give her. She's 
pretty, you know, and she must have 
the proper clothes and the care that 
her appearance warrants." Then, an- 
other mother, and all these are ficti- 
tious, but mothers that we meet every 
day, would answer—"'! want my girl to 
learn how to earn her living if she 
wants to remain single and work; or if 
she wishes to marry, to be prepared 
to take care of herself and her children 
should something happen that she 
needed to go back into the working 
world. | want her to know how to 
cook, sew, keep house and of course 
| want her to hold her place in the 
community—go to church, civic affairs, 
clubs. | should think that every mother 
would wish for her girl a happy life, 
and that depends on health, self-con- 
fidence and adequate training." These 
mothers of America today are think- 
ing more and more of their girls and 
boys—for these are perilous times. 
There has always been the feeling that 
boys should be given training for jobs, 
muscular good health through physical 
activities, good looks that fitness pro- 
vides. Mothers everywhere want their 
boys to be tall, good-looking, muscular, 
well-trained, popular—and who would 
not? Now, to the problem of 
WHERE TO GET ALL THESE AT- 
TRIBUTES! 

Almost without exception, success 
of any type is dependent upon good 
health. There are a few isolated 
cases of inherited fortunes that over- 
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night create the wealthy business man, 
but the cases are few. Most of us 
work for our living, and the healthy are 
given preference for the jobs. There 
may be a few sickly but beautiful girls. 
The typical pretty girl is a healthy, 
good-natured, vibrant person who feels 
well and looks it. The wife who con- 
stantly feels bad, has a headache 
coming on, and nags as a result is not 
a success with her family or with any- 
one else... nor is the whining husband 
who is tired and wishes the children 
weren't the noisiest and worst behaved 
in the neighborhood. No matter what 
we term success, we can usually go 
back to health as a basis and founda- 
tion for the good that comes to us, 
although health is generally accepted 
and given very little credit. Hand in 
hand with health go personality, self- 
confidence, good nature, and the will- 
to-win—whether it be a game in the 
sporting category, a particularly diffi- 
cult study in school, or any other "place 
in the sun" which a girl or boy today 
wants to occupy. Let us look at our 











Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 









WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

‘ 110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 

signed to help the student use 

the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. } 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 

















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
rr 





universities and what they have to 
offer in this connection. 


Many parents spend money to place 
their children in private schools for 
rhythmic training because of the social 
and physical benefits to be derived, 
These courses are a part of the re. 
quired physical education program at 
a reputable college or university. So 
cial contacts are an education in 
themselves, and the individual sports 
are one of the main sources of social 
contact, clean fun, and physical en- 
joyment. Golf, tennis, badminton, and 
like activities are included also in well- 
rounded higher education programs. 
Frequently parents feel that camps are 
necessary for such training, when in 
reality they are also found in the 
regular college or university curriculum, 
Camps and private schools are both 
splendid and worthy, but the parent 
who feels she cannot afford the “ex. 
tras'' need not worry over the fact that 
her child is deprived of the training 
in rhythms and individual sports and 
their concomitants. 


The ever-present exercises included 
as a regular part of a daily newspaper 
show the interest of both young peo- 
ple and parents in poise, good body 
carriage, and weight control. The 
scales, in spite of the moaning and 
groaning which they cause, are per- 
haps the most popular piece of equip- 
ment in a well-equipped gymnasium. 
They are not only indicative of a good- 
looking body, but are important in 
that they so often point the way to 
health. The thin, undernourished, 
"skinny" girl looks at her ninety pounds 
and protruding hip bones and takes 
the exercises prescribed and eats more. 
The much-too-chubby young lady 
looks at her 175 pounds and eats less 
(it is to be hoped) and according to 
scientific diets. The exercises and 
dietary information are included in 
courses at up-to-date universities also, 
and individuals are treated as indi- 
vidual cases. 

The wholesome, social, recreative 
value of swimming as a_ throughout 
life activity is a generally accepted 
fact. Today, swimming is encouraged 
and in many cases required as a safety 
measure and as a prerequisite to vari- 
ous jobs. The young men in many 
branches of the service are trained in 
swimming, diving, lifesaving, and the 
more dangerous tricks of swimming and 
diving in oily, fire-covered waters. 
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Students, both boys and girls, are re- 
quired to pass a swimming test or 
take a course in swimming before they 
graduate from many reputable univer- 
sities and colleges. 

A well-supervised team game pro- 
gram should provide opportunities for 
the development of character traits. 
Team games constitute a desirable 
part of required physical education 
programs, but they should not comprise 
the total program. 

We speak of the well child as a part 
of physical education, but the parent 
with the run-down child is more inter- 
ested in improving the physical con- 
dition of that girl or boy than in any- 
thing else. Modern universities pro- 
vide individual physical education suit- 
ed to the nature, capacities, and physi- 
cal defects of these young people. 
One type of "case," if we choose to 
call it that, is painful menstruation. 
Special exercises are given to girls 
who need treatment for dysmenorrhea. 


And with it all, come the contacts 
that result in social adjustments, and 
develop a "give and take” attitude, a 
cooperative spirit, and the desire to 
play and play fair. 

It follows that the parent takes into 
consideration all that she wishes for 
her child academically, socially, and 
physically and investigates the cur- 
ricula of various universities to make 
the best possible choice. A represen- 
tative program in physical education 
which might have influence with an 
uncertain parent would consist of the 
following: 


FRESHMAN YEAR FOR WOMEN 


Fall 
Physical Conditioning 


Winter 
Volleyball 
Spring 
Folk Rhythms 


SOPHOMORE YEAR FOR WOMEN 

Fall (choice of activity) 

Adult Sports 

Stunts and Tumbling 

Elementary Swimming 
Winter 

Beginners’ Basketball 

Intermediate Volleyball 

Modern Dance 

Tap Rhythms 
Spring 

Tennis 

Golf 


Swimming and Lifesaving 
FRESHMAN YEAR FOR MEN 


Physical Conditioning 


Winter 
Volleyball 
FOR MARCH, 
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Larned far Evcelence by 





American Seating Company 


@ 


A new flag ripples from the masthead over our plant. It indicates 
that American Seating Company men and women, through more 
than two years of building war materials, have earned this mark of 
excellence. It proclaims that our tasks have been done with speed, 


skill and ingenuity. 


This emblem signifies that we have earned the approving “well 
done” of our nation’s fighters. And every one of us is proud indeed 
to wear the “E” badge, and to treasure it as a symbol of our part 


in Victory. 


Builders of aircraft fuselage and wing assemblies... 


pilot seats... tank seats.. 


. school, chapel and theatre 


seats and many other plywood and metal structures. 


Aimpetieena Seating Company 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Aanutacturers of [neat Auditor 


Tielelitla mesi-tenilate! 


ICNO Sr 








Spring 
Swimming (if unable to swim), or Tennis, 
Handball, Golf, Adult Sports, Badminton, 
Advanced Swimming 


SOPHOMORE YEAR FOR MEN 


Fall (choice of activity) 
Water Polo, Soccer, Intermediate Basketball, 
Tumbling, Apparatus 

Winter 


Boxing and Wrestling 
Courses in Beginner, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Lifesaving 
Spring 
Swimming (if unable to swim), or Tennis, 
Handball, Golf, Adult Sports, Badminton, 
Advanced Swimming 
Juniors and seniors should be given oppor- 
tunities to select from these activities. 


RATIONED 


Old Lady: “And are you really content to 
walk about the country begging?" 
Tramp: “No, lady, many's the time | 
wished | had a car." 


A story current in Norway is that a Nor- 
wegian bull gored to death a German soldier, 
whereupon in reprisal the Germans lined up 
ten innocent cows and shot them. 


e 
RELATIVELY SPEAKING 


"For heaven's sake," wrote Tommy to his 
wife, “don't send any more of those nagging 
letters while I'm at the front. | want to fight 
this war in peace." 
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Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





JACKSON 


... A LANDMARK 

of Southern Friendliness 
In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is cigginasented by 
a warm cordiality and an air of sincere 


friendliness. 
LEON W. WOMBLE, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 


Analey........+..... ATLANTA, GA. 
Tutwiler.. .... BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles...... NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
O. Henry....... GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah........... SAVANNAH, GA. 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Carune Dink er, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTELS 

















Boy: “I et six eggs this morning." 
Lady: “You mean ate, don't you?” 
Boy; “Well, maybe it was eioht | et." 


"What did the calf say to the silo?” 
"| don't know." 
"Is my fodder in there?" 


NO PRIORITY 
Joe: "The doctor said | would be on my 
feet in a month." 
John: “Was he right?” 
Joe: "Sure, he knew about my tires." 


Study at an Army Air Base is so concen- 
trated that a favorite story has to do with a 
cadet who dropped his pencil in class. Be- 
fore he could recover it, he had missed the 
equivalent of one year of college mathe- 
matics. 


Stranger: “I've come out here to make an 
honest living.” 

Native: "Well, there's not much competi- 
tion.” 
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Vitalized Commencement 


Featuring 


The Knoxuille High School Victory Corps 


W. E. EVANS 
Principal 
Knoxville High School 

Since the eyes of the world are fo- 
cused on youth, it is imperative that 
high schools climax an enriched pro- 
gram with a vitalized commencement. 
Knoxville High School has, for many 
years, been keenly interested in direct- 
ing and stimulating speakers to prepare 
and give their own commencement. 

Commencement at our school is 
purely a pupil-commencement project. 
The selection of an equal number of 
speakers from the girls and the boys is 
based on competition, and every mem- 
ber of the class has the privilege of 
competing. Keen interest is shown by 
the pupils who are eager to cooperate 
with the school in giving a truly vi- 
talized commencement. 

After the speakers are selected, 
there is a meeting with the adviser to 
select an appropriate topic. The de- 
cision is based on the more timely 
problems in the community, the state, 
the nation, or the world. Available 


materials are assimilated from the li- 
braries, individuals, clubs, field trips, 
or any worthy source. 


General read- 





ing and study is continued until four 
of the chief issues of the problem are 
discovered. 

When the various phases are agreed 
upon, there is a consultation with in- 
structors and pupils in the art, science, 
industrial arts, social science, English, 
and music departments. The art de- 
partment devises the stage setting. The 
science and industrial arts departments 
arrange the proper staging and lighting 
effects. English and social science de- 
partments are asked for suggestions 
and for corrections concerning manu- 
scripts. 

Our theme for the January com- 
mencement was in keeping with the 
war effort of the high schools. It was 
decided, therefore, to feature the High 
School Victory Corps. The general 
theme agreed upon was Volunteers for 
Victory. One speaker served as inter- 
locutor, whose duty it was to Weave 
the Web of Victory. More specifical- 
ly, he was to see that the program 
moved with expedition and that the 
audience remained interested in the 
developments. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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lt is said that Henry Ward Beecher 
was walking one day down the streets 
of Brooklyn when he discovered a small 
boy sitting on the curb and crying as 
though his heart would break. The 
heart of the man was touched. He 
picked the little fellow up in his strong 
arms and said: “What's the trouble, 
my little man?" 

The boy looked through his tears 
and replied: "There ain't nothing the 
trouble now you've come." 

There are many places in the world 
where trouble could be eliminated if 
we took our task a little more seriously 
and went about carrying encourage- 
ment and good cheer which is ours 
by right. 

The Master Teacher taught that a 
man succeeds in proportion as he 
learns to give rather than to get. It 
is not always an easy lesson to learn. 
Whether or not we really live the giv- 
ing life depends a good deal upon 
what we are. If we make ourselves 
strong and joyous and kind, we shall 
inevitably be giving continually of our 
strength, our joy, and our kindliness, 
even when we are least conscious of 
it. The best things in life we cannot 
keep to ourselves even if we would. 
The first step in worth-while giving is 
to make ourselves worth while. 

It was Stephen Grellet who said: 
"| expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good thing that | can 
do or any kindness that | can show to 


any fellow creature let me do it now.. 


Let me not defer nor neglect it, for || 
shall not pass this way again." 


Our page this month is featuring 
three brief but entertaining and in- 
Spiring reviews of work done in our 
A.C. E. They are full of good ideas 
for future planning. Do not let these 
get by you. 

* 


From my own A. C. E. branch comes 
this splendid contribution written by 
Mrs, Lola S. Myers and telling of “our 
doings" this year. Nothing like tootin'’ 
your own horn, is there? 

The Nashville branch of the A. C. E., 
like other good Americans, realize 
daily that this is no normal year. The 
war has cast its shadows directly or 
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C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


indirectly into every home. It is the 
privilege of a primary teacher to serve 
as shock absorber between a class of 
trusting tots and the great out yonder. 
We must not fail them. 

The association adopted ''Preparing 
for War and Peace" as the theme for 
1942-1943. Our superintendent, W. 
A. Bass, discussed "School Problems 
We Confront'’ at the September meet- 
ing. Other speakers that have contrib- 
uted helpful suggestions are Doctor 
Overall of Vanderbilt University on 
"Mental Health of Children in War 
Situations’ and Dr. King Vivion on 
"The Christmas Spirit and War." 

"Music and the War" was presented 
at the January meeting by Miss Cath- 
erine Warren, who conducts the radio 
program, ‘‘Let'’s Learn Music,"' over 
WSIX at 9:30 each weekday. Miss 


Warren brought home the seriousness 
of the Petrillo law, prohibiting artists 
making musical recordings. We sud- 
denly realized how dependent we are 
upon our phonograph records and 
what transcription means to the small 
radio station. Our organization was 
aroused to petition our senators and 
representatives that some measure be 
enacted to counterbalance the Petrillo 
Act. Let us hope that before the pres- 
ent supply of records is exhausted that 
something constructive can be done. 

Perhaps you have some favorite 
rhythms for teaching physical educa- 
tion or appreciation. Perhaps your 
A. C. E. wants to take some action on 
the subject. 

This spring we are trying to plant 
just a little more joy and a few more 
smiles in the hearts of these young- 
sters along with three R's and victory 
gardens. e 


TOMORROW 
| saw tomorrow marching by on little 
children's feet. 
Within their forms and face read her 























Preprimer 
JACK AND 
NANCY 
AT HOME 
Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 
Book One 
MAKING STORY- 
BOOK FRIENDS 
Book Two 
STORIES WE 
LIKE 


Book Three 
CHILDREN 1. 
EVERYWHERE 
Book Four 
ON THE TRAIL %. 
OF ADVENTURE 
Book Five 
THE WORLD 3. 
AROUND US 
Book Six 
FROM EVERY 4. 
LAND 
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Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 





Build Reading Power with The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


This popular and successful series develops readi- 
ness for curricular reading—the true test of any 
reading series. 
their readers, but gives them the foundation to 
read easily and comprehendingly in their other 
fields of study because: 








It teaches pupils not only to read 


readiness pro at the aperion of 
ing 


each grade helps Jay the foundation for outstandi 
reading achievement. 

An excellent phonetics program makes pupils word 
and sound conscious and teaches them how to 
attack new words. 

The teaching of reading skills is a primary objec- 
tive of each grade, and pupils are constantly aware 
of its importance. 

A speech improvement 
pretive reading and ai 
enunciation, and articulation. 


rogram facilitates inter- 
correct pronunciation, 
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Tomorrows Citizens 
will need, above all, the ability to read and study 
with understanding, with purpose, and with enjoyment. 


DISTANT DOORWAYS 
FRONTIERS OLD AND NEW 
ON THE LONG ROAD 


The Intermediate Readers of the Unit-Activity 
Reading Program, will give your children this ability, 
and at the same time, help them to develop familiar 
understanding of other peoples and other lands as well 
as their own. These beautiful books are on the Multiple 
List in Tennessee. They are adopted for basal use 


ANNOUNCING 
TWO NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


Just For Sport 


Wood-Bacon-Cameron. A new collection of the 
best short stories and articles about sports and 
those who engage in them. For classroom and 
leisure reading in high school English classes. $1.60 


English For Life 


Gray. A new four-book series in which each 
book combines the features of an English work- 
book and handbook. For the four years of high 





* 





in the majority of the cities and counties of the state. 


Siluer Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dan Robison, Representative, Paris, Tennessee 


school 


CHICAGO 











PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 


pecs hiner eee ee 60c each 


Send For Your Copies 


LIPPINCOTT 


New Yorx 
DALLAs 











prophecy complete; 
| saw tomorrow look at me from little 
children's eyes 
And thought how carefully we'd teach 
if we were wise. 
—Burger. 


HARDIN COUNTY A. C. E. 
Mrs. W. O. Mangum, President 

Hardin is a rural county with no 
large towns, but with a system of roads 
of which we have been proud, for we 
could get places in a short time. Now, 
however, with tire shortage and gas 
rationing, we are having to make our 
plans conform to the war program. 

We are having only four A. C. E. 
meetings this school year, but these 
are being well attended. At our last 
meeting we had a first-aid program 
presented by a Red Cross instructor. 
The discussion and the demonstrations 
were most helpful. 

At our February meeting we are 
joining the Hardin County Education 
Association in a victory garden pro- 
gram. Practically all children in an 
agricultural county normally have a 
share in such work, and now they are 
especially interested, as they feel that 
they have a real part in helping win 
the war. 
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We feel that no program is com- 
plete without a review of some out- 
standing article in childhood educa- 
tion, so we select one each meeting 
that we think will be beneficial or that 
stresses the program we are attempt- 
ing to present. 

Our work is curtailed this year, but 
we are joining in every activity our 
country presents, and whatever the call 
we wil! try to do what is asked of us. 


- 

A grand write-up, Mrs. Mangum. 
Thanks for sharing. 

Hardin County certainly uses the 
magazine. Do you? 

The February issue is a “peach,” 
being devoted entirely to the subject, 
"Developing Creative Abilities.’ Have 
you taken time to enjoy it? 


Somewhere along the road growing 
up we lose our delight in little things. 
A child finds a universe between two 
stones or in a dandelion face.—Ladies' 
Home Journal. 


Here is Hamilton County with a 
nice contribution. The idea of “work- 


shop meetings" is catchy" and | hope 
“catching.” 

Many, many thanks. 

The Hamilton County branch of A. 
C. E. has sponsored four workshop 
meetings in arts and crafts and plan 
one more. We have had one each 
month. 


Miss Mary Lou Derryberry has been 
the leader. She is art teacher at Cen- 
tral High School. This series of work- 
shops has been very instructive and has 
helped teachers in their classroom work 
and also in their own leisure time. 

We are cooperating with our prin- 
cipals in compiling the scrapbooks on 
the part of our schools in the war 
effort. 

We plan to have a social in March 
and luncheon meetings in April and 
May. 

& 


The reward of raising children is not 
that tomorrow they may support us, 
but that today they give us a smile, 
whisper a secret, or place a little hand 
in ours. 
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The Teacher 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 


The average teacher in Tennessee 
needs greatly a knowledge of first aid. 
Especially should the rural teacher 
know some of the fundamentals of first 
aid, since it becomes exceedingly dif- 
ficult at times to secure the immediate 
services of a physician. 

First aid does not propose to sup- 
plant the services of a physician; in 
fact, it is only temporary treatment 
until the services of a physician are 
secured. The first aider stops his work 
when the physician takes over. In this 
brief article | shall attempt to give a 
few first-aid suggestions, especially, for 
the teachers in the state who have not 
taken first-aid courses. 

Suggestion No. |. Keep an injured 
person lying down. Keep the patient 
warm. Especially should blankets be 
placed under and over the person. 
Coats, papers, and etc., will suffice if 
blankets cannot be secured. Shock is 
one of the most dangerous parts of an 
injury or accident. A physician should 
be notified as quickly as possible. 

Suggestion No. 2. Know how to 
control bleeding. Capillary bleeding 
is not very dangerous and usually will 
clot in a very few minutes. This sur- 
face bleeding is not serious. The thing 
to watch is that iodine is placed in 
the wound to avoid later infection. 
The bleeding of veins, where they are 
cut, is more serious. Usually pressure 
over the wound will stop the bleeding 
ina few minutes. The most serious type 
of bleeding is arterial bleeding. There 
are six pressure points of the body 
which will control arterial bleeding. 
Every person should know their location 
and how to control arterial bleeding. 
Point | is located (on either side) on 
the face near the entrance of the ear 
[the pulse can be felt). This is called 
the temporal artery. It controls the 
arterial blood supply in the head 
above the ear. Point No. 2 is located 





Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 
— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
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and First Aid 


on the side of the jawbone below the 
point of the bone. The fingers placed 
on the side of the jawbone pressed 
tightly will control the facial artery. 
Again the pulse can be felt on both 
sides of face where the artery is lo- 
cated. Point 3 is located in the throat 
(both sides). It is known as the carotid 
artery. Bleeding can be controlled 
here by placing the fingers over the 
artery and pressing. Point 4 is located 
on both sides to the right and left of 
the center of the collar bone. This 
artery is known as the subclavian ar- 
tery. Pressure under the collar bone 
will control arterial bleeding in the 
shoulder area. Point 4 is the bracial 
artery located in the arm. Pressure is 
most effective when applied by plac- 
ing the fingers under the inside of the 
arm and pressing the artery against 
the bone. In practically every case 
this will control the bleeding. In some 
cases a tourniquet is used. A handker- 
chief can be tied around the arm 
above the elbow and by the use of a 
stick or pencil the cloth can be turned 
around until the blood is cut off en- 
tirely. Especial caution should be used 
and the tourniquet should be loosened 
every fifteen minutes. Gangrene is 
likely to set up if tourniquet is kept on 
more than fifteen minutes. Point 6 
is located in the legs about six inches 
from the hip bone near the center of 
the leg. This is the femoral artery. 
Pressure must be great on this leg 
artery, as it is farther away from the 
skin surface. A tourniquet can be used 
here also. The fifteen-minute rule ap- 
plies here as well. Release the tourni- 
quet in fifteen minutes, permit the 
blood to circulate, spurt a time or two, 
then place the tourniquet back on for 
fifteen minutes. 


It is essential that teachers know 
these pressure points. Their knowledge 
may save lives. 

Suggestion No. 3. Be sure to treat 
all wounds. It is bad first aid to wash 
a wound. Remove dirt by applying 
alcohol on cotton and rubbing the 
wound. lodine should be placed on 
the wound when the blood is controlled 
so that it may be applied. lodine is 
as good a germ killer as we know for 
ordinary purposes. Be sure that every 
wound, large or small, is treated, pref- 
erably with iodine. Scratches, cuts, 


and wounds need immediate treatment. 
Carelessness may cause severe infec- 
tion. 

Suggestion No. 4. For first degree 
burns (which are seldom serious) paint 
the burn with a solution of picric acid 
(two per cent in water). Olive oil, 
castor oil, cold cream, or lubricating 
oil will suffice. In second- and third- 
degree burns there is danger of in- 
fection since the germ-fighting ele- 
ments in that area are destroyed by 
burning. A doctor should be called 
in immediately to treat a second- or 
third-degree burn. A soda paste may 
be used as a temporary treatment. 

Suggestion No. 5. Every teacher 
should know how to treat a snake bite. 
Nonpoisonous snake bites can be de- 
termined, as the snake leaves a wound 
showing several teeth marks in a semi- 
circular form. A poisonous snake 
leaves only one or two jagged marks 
from fangs. The first thing to do is 
to cut a cross about a half inch long 
and about an eighth of an inch deep 
through the fang wounds. This will 
permit bleeding. It may be necessary 
to use pressure to control bleeding on 
these cuts. Then tie a constricted band 
about two or three inches above the 
wound. Swelling will soon take place 
and the band will retard the area that 
swells. Then a small suction device 
should be applied to draw out the 
poison from the wound. The patient 
should be kept lying down and be kept 
warm. No intoxicants should be given. 
The victim should be taken to a physi- 
cian as quickly as possible. As the 
swelling reaches the point of the band, 
put the band higher. The teacher 
should keep in mind that the great 
danger comes hours away from the 
time of the bite. It has been said that 
probably eighty per cent of persons 
who are bitten and never get a doc- 
tor's treatment do not die. However, 
every first aider would strongly urge 
the securing of a physician's assistance. 

Suggestion No. 6. When a person 
is about to faint, let him sit down. 

These are only a few suggestions. 
They will not do away with the physi- 
cian; they will encourage you to call 
him in more frequently. 
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VOLUNTEER BOYS' 
STATE 


BASCOM JONES, Director 





The Fourth Annual Volunteer Boys’ 
State, a major youth program spon- 
sored by the American Legion, will be 
held at Castle Heights Military Acad- 
emy, Lebanon, Tennessee, on June 9- 
18, 1943. 

Boys’ State is designed to educate 
our young men in the duties, privileges, 
rights, and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. The program is built upon 
the civic foundations that boys who 
are juniors in high school may nor- 
mally be expected to possess. Through 
the participation of its citizens in the 
governmental affairs of a mythical 
state, the program provides for a 
broader understanding of the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of citizenship 
in a democracy. 

The boy citizens are divided into two 
political parties — the "Jacksonians"’ 
and the "Johnsonians"—and proceed 
to conduct their campaigns for the 
election of city, county, and state of- 
ficials. The elections are held, the 
governor names his cabinet, the legis- 
lature is set up, the various courts are 
organized, and city, county, and state 
offices are opened. Through this prac- 
tical experience a foundation for un- 
derstanding self-government is gained 
which could be achieved in no other 
way. 

In addition to classes in the various 
phases of government, a balanced rec- 
reational program is provided. There 
are facilities for all types of sports, and 
the evening assemblies are entertained 
for the most part by the boys them- 
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selves—the band, glee club, and indi- 
vidual performers. During the ten-day 
period it is customary to have two or 
three outstanding adult speakers on 
subjects of particular interest to the 
boys. 

Only juniors in high school are eligi- 
ble to attend, and we rely on the 
teachers and high school principals to 
select the most outstanding boys from 
the standpoint of honor, courage, schol- 
arship, leadership, and service to rep- 
resent their respective schools. Each 





boy must be sponsored by a Civic g& 
patriotic organization. 

Since its inception Boys’ State has 
been generally conceded to be one of 
the most constructive programs ever 
devised for boys of this age group, 
This is true now more than ever before, 
for it gives a more thorough insight 
into the ideals and principles of a dem. 
ocratic government to these boys who 
may shortly be called into the armed 
forces to defend their own democra 
against those who would destroy it. 











Educational Revival in Macon County 


The letter which follows is the first of a 
series of letters being sent to all influential 
citizens of Macon County by the Emergency 
Committee of the Macon County Education 
Association. Through such letters and other 
devices the committee hopes to familiarize 
the public with the more urgent needs of 
Macon County schools and to stimulate senti- 
ment for increased school support. It is 
hoped that similar projects will be undertaken 
by the education associations of other coun- 
ties—The Editor. 


To a Public Interested in Education in 

Macon County: 

The Macon County Education Asso- 
ciation, composed of the teachers of 
Macon County, has instructed a com- 
mittee to present to the public a com- 
plete discussion of the status of edu- 
cation in the county. This report will 
come to you in a series of papers ad- 
dressed to all who are interested in the 
schools of the county. Please read 
carefully, think over the matters sug- 
gested, and pass this paper along to 
some other interested person. 


LOWERING OF STANDARDS 

There has been a lowering of stand- 
ards in education in Macon County 
since the beginning of last school term. 
Some of the best qualified elementary 
teachers of the county have left the 
county for positions in industry or for 
teaching positions elsewhere. For the 
eighty-eight teaching positions in the 
county, nineteen permits have been is- 
sued by the state. Some of the permit 











MUSic INSPIRES 


Let Us Help on Your 
School Music Problems 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
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teachers, of course, are good teachers, 
having been in the profession in former 
years, but many are high school grad. 
uates only, or under the high school 
graduate level. Prior to the present 
emergency the majority of teachers 
were college trained; now many are 
entering the profession untrained, re- 
sulting in a lowering of educational 
standards. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS 

Salaries of elementary and high 
school teachers of the state are higher 
than salaries paid teachers of Macon 
County. The average salary paid ele- 
mentary teachers in Macon County last 
year was $77.00 per month. Seventy- 
five of the ninety-five counties of the 
state paid higher salaries than the aver- 
age paid in this county. The average 
for the entire state last year was $81.00 
per month. 

Eleven teachers have been working 
this year in Macon County for $50.00 
per month. The cost of living has ad- 
vanced in most items fifteen per cent 
without a corresponding advance in 
salaries of teachers. High school 
teachers with college degrees and five 
years’ experience are paid only $105.00 
per month. Some of these pay as high 
as $5.00 a week for room, taking meals 
at restaurants. After these expenses 
are paid, the teacher has nothing left 
for other necessary expenses, for im- 
provement in the profession, or for the 
many worthy causes in which the teach- 
er is expected to manifest a pecuniary 
interest. 

CONSIDER THE FARMER 

Macon County is an agricultural 
county. Compare the salary paid this 
year to teachers, an average of $74.00 
per month, with the income from farm 
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produce. Tobacco has been bringing 
at the very least forty cents per pound. 
Fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco 
will pay the average teacher salary in 
Macon County one year ($600.00). 
Fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco can 
be produced on one acre of ground. 
One acre of ground will produce 
enough to pay a teacher's annual sal- 
ary! 

Corn sells for at least $1.10 per 
bushel. Think of it! Five hundred 
bushels, 100 barrels, of corn will pay 
a teacher's salary one year. A good 
steer will bring $150.00. Four of them 
will pay the annual salary of those who 
have charge of your boys and girls in 
the schools. One sow and two litters 
of pigs will sell for as much money as 
the state and county pay a teacher 
who has spent from one to three thou- 
sand dollars preparing for the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

Take the ordinary day laborer. The 
very lowest wage paid by contractors 
in building areas is forty-five cents per 
hour. The laborer works eight hours 
per day and gets extra pay for over- 
time. He can work one day and rest 
two, working one day out of three, and 
make as much money as the average 
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teacher in Macon County earns in a 
year. The teacher works many hours 
overtime, but she gets no overtime 
pay. In many cases teachers work as 
many hours outside of school hours as 
on the job. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES 
Many of you do not know that teach- 
ers’ salaries are not paid when earned. 
High school teachers usually teach two 


‘or three months before receiving a full 


month's pay, and they are ordinarily 
two months behind with their pay. Last 
months’ salaries are many times car- 
ried over until the next year before 
being paid. Elementary teachers are 
usually as far behind with collecting 
their pay. It would cost the county 
very little money to pay the salaries 
on time. Three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars' interest on borrowed money would 
guarantee that practically all salaries 
would be paid on time. It is embar- 
rassing to teachers when salaries are 
not paid. Teachers make obligations 
and promises which they expect to 
meet and fulfill on time. But when 
salaries are not paid obligations can- 
not be met, and the result is that the 


teacher is placed in a bad light before 
the public. 

These are but a few of the matters 
that show the status of the cause of 
education in Macon County. Other 
matters will be brought to your atten- 
tion by the committee in the near fu- 
ture. 

Please remember that the teachers 
bear no resentment. They have for 
long years worked at a sacrifice. They 
invested heavily in an education that 
they might serve the public well. Their 
cause has been long neglected. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Emergency Committee, Macon 
County Education Association. 
HERMAN TAYLOR, Chairman. 
e 
HIGH FINANCE 


A man noticed one morning that his news- 
boy had a puppy on his stand with a “For 
Sale" sign over him. Idly, he asked the boy 
how much he expected to get for the dog. 

“Fifty thousand dollars," replied the young- 
ster. ‘l won't take a cent less.” 

The man whistled and passed along. A 
few mornings later the man noticed the dog 
was gone. 

"Sell your dog?" he inquired. 

"Yep," the boy grinned. 

"Did you get your ptice for him?" 

"Yep. Took a couple of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollar cats."—Texas Outlook. 
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Teachers 
Bookshel 


THE LIFE OF JOHNNY REB: The Common 
Soldier of the Confederacy. Bell Irvin Wiley, 
Head of the History Department, University 
of Mississippi. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.75. 
Bell Irvin Wiley shows us first the war spirit 
that swept the South and sent its sons off to 
war—the young Southerner in high enthusiasm 
for quick victory. The chapter called “Bap- 
tism of Fire" details his first vivid reactions 
in bloody combat. "Besetting Sins" of army 
life were many, as the quirks of human nature 
are many. Realistically the author examines 
Johnny Reb's infringement of the Ten Com- 
mandments from occasional swearing to plun- 
der and murder, with an excursion into pros- 
titution. “Heroes and Cowards" digs into the 
souls of men who must make it their duty to 
' kill. Outstanding heroism is cited—born now 
of passionate conviction, now of fear, and 
again of sheer youth and exuberance. And 
cowardice, when encountered, is disclosed 
with equal truth and poignancy. The prob- 
lem of food supply is gone into fully—what 
the soldiers ate, where they got it, including 
foraging raids and daring thefts from Union 
commissaries; and the hamstringing of the war 
effort by the inadequate and failing transpor- 
tation system. Conviction grows that the Con- 
federate cause defeated itself far more than 
it was defeated by the Northern armies. 
Uniforms, diversions of camp life, letters home 
and from home, the religious side of the sol- 
dier's life, are treated in separate chapters. 
Copious quotation gives them great variety 
and liveliness of interest. Sickness and health 
are treated in “The Deadliest Foe" and the 
Southerner's attitude toward women in “The 
Gentler Sentiments." How did the Confed- 
erate feel about the enemy? Here he is per- 
mitted to speak for himself, and, as always, 
he had his own picturesque way of doing it. 
This fascinating book which extenuates noth- 
ing, closes with a fair and human evaluation 
of the typical Johnny Reb: "Far from perfect, 
but his achievements against great odds in 
scores of gory fights through four years of 
war are an irrefutable evidence of his prowess 
and an eternal monument to his greatness. 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE. Martha Gray. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price, $0.60. The four 
books in the English for Life series—Explain- 
ing English for grade 9, Understanding Eng- 
lish for grade 10, Improving English for grade 
11, and Summarizing English for grade 12— 
offer a complete, concise, and carefully 
graded course in the fundamental skills of 
English grammar and composition. No mat- 
ter what series of basal English textbooks you 
are now using, you can use English for Life 
successfully with it. English for Life is much 
more than “just another series of English work- 
books.” English for Life is @ radical depar- 
ture from, and a marked improvement over, 
the usual series of English workbooks or drill- 


pads. 
& 


YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE. Grace A. 
Turkington and Phil Conley. Ginn and Com- 
oa _ 630 pages. Price, $1.60. This new 

k in citizenship and democracy sounds 
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a clear note for freedom. Against the pic- 
ture of a world scorched by the hot breath 
of war, Your Country and Mine high lights 
the reasons for our fight to preserve the 
American way of life. It shows up the evils 
of totalitarianism and the benefits of democ- 
racy. It gives to boys and girls the under- 
standing necessary for appreciating the lib- 
erty for which we fight as set forth in “The 
Four Freedoms." Your Country and Mine 
captures the enthusiasm of the patriot. It 
tells of the passionate love of country of a 
boy from a Norwegian fishing village, of a 
Greek boy-bugler of Corfu, of a captured 
Spanish boy who died bravely for his country. 
Incidents like these give reality to Your Coun- 
try and Mine. They furnish the heart-stirring 
patriotic message that Young America needs 
in this dark hour. Contagious enthusiasm, 
simple treatment, and pertinent information 
make Your Country and Mine a book with 
wide appeal to boys and girls. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: A BASIC 
COURSE FOR PREINDUCTION TRAINING. 
E. W. Jones. McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company. Fundamentals of Electricity is 
designed as a first-level course to equip men 
who are about to enter military service with 
a basic foundation for further specialization. 
The course includes information and under- 
standings, which the Army considers to be a 
prerequisite for 150 different jobs in radio, 
aviation, mechanics, and allied specialties. 
The practical simplicity of the text instruc- 
tions and examples given in the twelve defi- 
nite teaching units will make it easy for any 
member of a school's present staff to teach 
Fundamentals of Electricity. This course con- 
forms to the recommendations of the War 
Department and the United States Office of 
Education. The Instructor's Manual simplifies 
the teaching. It gives the author's sugges- 
tions for teaching the course and contains 
detailed keys to the Directed Demonstration 
Discussions, the Laboratory Exercises, and the 
Review Tests. 
3 


WORLD WAR INFORMATION. An anno- 
tated list of current books and pamphlets for 
teachers, students, and adult discussion groups 
by Margaret |. Rufsvold. Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Vol. XIX, No. |, January, 1943. 
$0.50. Lists free and inexpensive material 
with each subject group. 
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And just when I was going to start my 
studies, we had a blackout! 





MEMORY SELECTIONS FOR GRADES 8 
AND 9. The National Education Association 
announces that Selections for Memorizing for 
grades 8 and 9 are now available as Per. 
sonal Growth Leaflets for presentation to in. 
dividual students. The Memory Series is now 
complete and available from grade | through 
9—the PGL numbers are 191-199, 191 being 
grade | and so on. Like the 141 other titles 
in the Personal Growth Series, these leaflets 
are available at one cent each in quantities 
of twenty-five or more, cash with order. Ad- 
dress the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C. e 


New Books Received 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN_ ELECTRICITY, 
William C. Shea. John Wiley and Sons, Inc, 
276 pages. Price, $1.52. 

SCHOOLS AND MAN POWER. Twenty. 
First Yearbook. American Association of 
School Administrators. 448 pages. Price, 


$2.00. 
ARITHMETIC FOR THE EMERGENCY. Ruch, 


Knight, Studebaker. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 176 pages. 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE EMERGENCY, 


Ruch, Knight, Studebaker. Scott, Foresman 


and Company. 176 pages. 

PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN SHOP PRACTICE, 
William J. Kerinedy. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 337 pages. 


Vitalized Commencement 
(Continued from page 18) 

The speaker who chose General Or- 
ganization of the Victory Corps select- 
ed Organizing for Victory as his topic. 
The Surging Tide of Victory was used 
as a basis for discussion of the Navy 
Division. There followed a discussion 
on the Production Unit; this pupil's 
topic was Massing Materials for Vic- 
tory. The final division was entitled 
Marching Toward Victory. This was a 
discussion of the work of the war di- 
vision. 

There was a departure from the 
usual commencement by adding an 
additional topic in recognition of the 
work of the young women of America. 
The theme used for the final discus- 
sion was Women Wage War. Tribute 
was paid to the nurses and auxiliary 
corps engaged in war work. 

We feel that Knoxville High School 
is contributing to the civil and war 
effort. It was a great privilege to pre- 
pare a program featuring The High 
School Victory Corps. The music de- 
partment added morale-building fiber 
by conducting community singing and 
by giving some appropriate selections 
prepared by the forty-piece orchestra. 
The public, the parents, the graduates, 
and the speakers enjoyed the program 
since they felt that each had a vital 
part in a vitalized commencement. 

C. S. Montgomery, social science in- 
structor, was adviser of the class and 
directed the program. W. E. Evans 
is principal of the school. 
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Wayne Ellsworth 
High School 
Matamoras, Pa. 
Cassidy, Judith Mary 
pari n Hi 4 School 


Finalists Dickinson, Hillman 
in the William Cirimon High School 
3 | “eee 
ienne High Sci 
: Dayton, Obio 
Science Talent Po Vinie Hew High Sede! 


Foster, Elizabeth Jane 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Fox, Joseph Milton 

High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gill, John Ellis 
Las Cruces Union el School 
Las Cruces, N. 

Green, Joseph M. 

Dorsey High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Haftel, Howard William 
Frank Morrell High School 
Irvington, N.J. 

Hammerle, William Gordon 
Athens High School 
Athens, Obio 

Harris, Donald Rosswell 
Central High School 
Jobnstown, Pa. 

Killingbeck, Marguerite Grace 
Nyack High School 
Nyack, N.Y. 





Kohl, Henry H., Newburgh, N.Y. 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N.H. 

Kunkel, Joan Lillian 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Kurfuerst, Leonard Charles 
North East Catholic High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauenstein, Milton Charles 
Southwest High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lauer, Gloria Indus 
Ames High School 
Ames, Iowa 

Lean, Elizabeth Ann 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wi. 

LeLievre, William Boyd 
Shaker Heights High School 
Shaker Heights, Obio 

Macy, Josiah, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 
St. Paul's School 
Concord, N.H. 

March, Virginia Ellen 
West High School 
Madison, Wis. 

Mark, Robert Burton 
Trenton Central High School 
Trenton, NJ. 

McLoughlin, James Gray 
Rome Free 
Rome, N.Y. 

Ortenburger, Arthur Irving 
Norman High School 
Norman, Okla. 

Palombi, Robert Edmund 
St. Mel High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


Perot, Charles Poultney 
J. P. McCaskey High School 


er, Pa. 
Piper, William Weidman 
Grandview Heights High School 
Columbus, Obio 


Quermann, Thomas Richard 
ae High School 
aca Ne 
a Union Hi b School 
Redondo Beach, Calif, 
Robertson, Claron , 
University . School 


Carbondale, Ill. 
Ronder, Joan Leslie 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Rosenblatt, Murray 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N.Y. 
Sargent, Charles P., Hanover, N.H. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
Sawyer, Constance B., Lewiston, Me. 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 
Schiff, Ray (Reinhart) 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Strehler, Bernard Louis 
Central High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Willcockson, Roy 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Olle 
Wojciechowski, Wanda Clara 
Bassick Senior High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





4() more high school seniors 


Once again Westinghouse presents a group of 40 American 
boys and girls—high school seniors with exceptional 
aptitude for science. They are outstanding representatives 
of more than 14,000 contestants in the Second Annual 
Science Talent Search. 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, the Science Talent Search is designed 
to discover students who have the ability for creative 
achievement in engineering or science and to provide 
opportunities to develop this ability. 

The forty listed here were selected to attend the annual 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Science Talent Institute at Washington, as guests of 
Westinghouse, where they will compete for Westing- 
house Science Scholarships. Last year, in addition to the 
Westinghouse awards, every boy and girl selected for the trip 
was offered scholarship help by one or more colleges or 


universities. 


Full information concerning the Science Talent Search 
may be obtained from Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Washington, D.C. or to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


Street, 


Every one was a winner! 


306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


nghouse 


























NEW MATERIALS 


FOR 


TENNESSEE HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 


NOW READY IN SCHOOL EDITION— 
New World Horizons 


By LAWRENCE 


Geography of the air age—textbook for tomorrow 
as well as today. Brilliant four-color maps and simple 
text brings into sharp focus realities of global 
geography. List—$2.00 


Horizons Unlimited List-—$2.76 


Flying Squadrons List—$2.56 


Flying Fleets List—$2.20 
By JOHNSTON 

A graphic history of aviation, United States Army 
Air Forces, and of United States Naval Aviation. 
Much authentic information not commonly available. 
Many attractive illustrations of all type planes, 
balloons, parachutes, testing devices, etc. An accurate, 
interesting, beautifully illustrated history of the 
many-sided activities of both the Army Air Forces, 
our Flying Fleets, and of the men who pilot and 
service them. 

Author—S. Paul Johnston, now Washington Manager 
of Curtiss-Wright, formerly Coordinator of Research 
for National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. 








ALSO NEW— 
America in a World at War 


By Brown, STEWART, and MYER 


A book which gives, in simple compelling prose and 
magnificent photographs, the answers to those ques- 
tions we all feel but find it so hard to put in words, 
What have we in America that is worth defending? 
How did this war happen? Why are we in it? How 
great is the power of this nation? How are we bring- 
ing this power to bear? What can the individual do 
in America’s war effort and the peace to come? 
This book is, in a very real sense, a manual of 
democracy in action. List—$1.80 


Shop Mathematics at Work  List—s1.56 


Blue print Reading at Work  List—s1.28 


By Rocers and WELTON 


Based on the results of three years’ research by the 
authors with the cooperation of men in industry, 
instructors of vocational subjects and instructors of 
related mathematics, these two books provide the ideal 
answer to your need for basic instructional materials 
in first-year shop mathematics and blueprint reading. 
Simple, accurate, easy-to-teach, and easy to use. 


BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


A Pre-induction Course for Every High School Sponsored by United States Office 
of Education and War Department 
As a significant part of their war effort, SILVER BURDETT COMPANY considers it a privilege to have been 


designated by the United States Government as one of the five publishers to distribute this kit. 
This course has been made as nearly self-teaching as possible. No previous experience with code or with radio 


operation is required of the person who teaches it. 


CONSISTS OF— 


(a) Seventeen twelve-inch, double-faced records in two albums 
(b) A teacher’s manual (War Department PIT 301) 


(c) Fifty printing charts (in pad) 
(d) 1250 Practice sheets, in pads of fifty 


Price Complete 
F.O.B. New York 


$35.00 Net 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY MATERIALS 


Sold by— 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























